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Sermons for the Month of November 


DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY 


THE PETITIONS IN THE LITANY OF THE 
SACRED HEART 


XIII. Heart or Jesus, WHEREIN ARE ALL THE TREASURES OF 
WISDOM AND KNOWLEDGE 


We have considered the Sacred Heart under very various aspects, 
and always with the result of being impelled to admire and love 
It more and more. To-day we are going to think of It as the 
abode of our Lord’s wisdom and knowledge, for the next peti- 
tion in the litany is: “Heart of Jesus, wherein are all the treasures 
of wisdom and knowledge, have mercy upon us.” At the very 
outset this subject of our contemplation seems peculiarly adapted 
to stimulate our love and admiration of the Sacred Heart. We 
all belong to an age rich in achievements in every department 
of learning, and we are proud that human research has pene- 
trated so far into the secrets of nature and of the intellect. From 
childhood we are encouraged to admire the wise and learned 
men who have explored previously unknown regions, and by some 
invention or discovery, or by thorough investigation of a subject, 
have opened up new paths to human knowledge and laid bare fresh 
sources of information. Such intellectual heroes are honored not 
merely by titles and decorations, or by monuments after their death, 
but also by having their names constantly mentioned whenever in- 
struction is given in their particular branch of science, so that, 

I 
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according to its importance, they become known to a large or small 
proportion of educated men, or even to the nation as a whole. Each 
of you, though he may have attended only an elementary school, 
knows the name of at least one man famous for his learning, or 
for some invention or discovery made by means of his ingenuity. 
If you read the newspapers you will soon hear of more such men. 
At the present day there is a tendency to overrate the importance of 
learning, and to undervalue great instances of virtue and brilliant 
examples of active charity. This is certainly a mistake, for educa- 
tion ought to aim chiefly at training the child’s heart and will, be- 
sides his intellect, and not at cramming his head with all sorts of 
superfluous information. The great thing is for him to develop a 
strong character and to prove himself in life a true Christian. 

But, to come back to our subject, as we, being children of our 
own time, are inevitably infected with a tendency to overvalue every 
kind of knowledge, it will be good for us to consider the knowledge 
of the Sacred Heart. 

Our faith teaches us that Jesus is God and Man. Now God’s 
knowledge embraces everything; He is omniscient, and therefore we 
may certainly say that Jesus is omniscient, as much as we may say 
that He is eternal, for we mean that the Person of the Divine Word, 
the Second Person of the blessed Trinity, is indeed eternal and 
omniscient. It is in this sense that St. John the Evangelist writes: 
“In the beginning was the Word and the Word was with God.” If 
the Sacred Heart is the Heart of God made Man, we may of course 
speak of the heart of God, as is done occasionally in Holy Scrip- 
ture (I. Kings ii, 35). Yet, as a rule, we mean the human Heart of 
Jesus, a Heart created in time, and representing collectively all the 
feelings, virtues and acts of His human soul. This Heart of Jesus 
is Divine, being the Heart of the Son of God. We ascribe also in 
a figurative sense knowledge to the heart of man; for instance in 
Holy Scripture we read of the thoughts of a heart (II. Esdr. v, 7), 
of a wise heart (Prov. xviii, 15, and Eccl. iii, 32), and of the 
understanding of the heari (Is. xxxii, 4). We are therefore only 
following the examples of Holy Scripture when we ascribe wisdom 
and knowledge to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, meaning thereby not 
the Divine knowledge that He possesses in common with God the 
Father and the Holy Ghost, but rather the human knowledge of the 
soul of Christ. If you have ever been astonished at the knowledge, 
intelligence and wisdom of a man, you ought often to think of the 
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knowledge and penetration of our Lord’s Heart, and you will see 
how far exalted above our comprehension are Its treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge. We stand indeed before an abyss into 
which (to use St. Peter’s words) “the angels desire to look” (I Pet. 
i, 12). 

If we think of human knowledge in general, we see that it has 
its origin in man’s natural senses and intelligence. He perceives 
outward objects by means of the senses, and with the help of his 
intellect he forms general and abstract ideas from his sense percep- 
tions. He concludes that he has an existence; he is self-conscious, 
and from the existence of things he is led on to infer that of God. 
This method of arriving at human knowledge was adopted also by 
Jesus Christ, who became like us in this respect, and in this sense 
it was possible for a real growth to take place in His knowledge, as 
St. Luke says: “Jesus advanced in wisdom and age and grace with 
God and men” (Luke ii, 52). How far did His advancement pro- 
ceed on these lines? No doubt as far as any human knowledge can 
go. In this respect, too, He represented the unattainable ideal of 
all natural learning. 

But we must be careful to notice that this mode of acquiring 
knowledge, natural to man, was not the only one at our Lord’s dis- 
posal. There are higher modes, which we must ascribe to Him and 
His Divine Heart, because we must not, in thinking of Him, ex- 
clude one single perfection which any of God’s creatures could con- 
ceivably possess. A pure spirit can not obtain its knowledge 
through sight, hearing, smell or touch, since these belong to the 
senses. As theologians assume, a spirit must acquire its knowledge 
from ideas communicated with it or infused into it; in other words, 
it has infused knowledge, such as is not naturally bestowed upon 
men, but we must assume that it was conferred upon Jesus Christ. 
Of Him the prophet had foretold: “The Spirit of the Lord shall rest 
upon Him, the spirit of wisdom and of understanding .. . of 
counsel . . . of knowledge” (Is. xi, 2). According to St. Thomas 
Aquinas (S. th. 3 p. q. 12 a. 1) the knowledge of all knowable 
things is connected with these gifts of the Holy Ghost, although not 
that of all possible things. St. John says of the Word made Flesh | 
that He dwelt among us full of grace and truth (John i, 14). Thus 
through this infused knowledge our Saviour was acquainted with 
all things natural and supernatural, and possessed a kind of knowl- 
edge unattainable to ordinary men. Only think what the knowledge 
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of nature is! One of our greatest scientists says: “Our knowledge 
of nature is still only superficial, in spite of all the progress that has 
been made. It is as if a man, wishing to explore the depths of the 
sea, ruffled its surface with a stone. For our Lord and Saviour 
the secrets of nature were like an open book. Solomon was famous 
for his wisdom: “He treated about trees from the cedar that is in 
Libanus unto the hyssop that cometh out of the wall, and he dis- 
coursed of beasts, and of fowls, and of creeping things, and of 
fishes” (III. Kings iv, 33). However Solomon acquired all this 
knowledge, our Saviour had a far wider and deeper insight into 
nature. 

Think of the events of history. Everything from the creation 
to the end of time was known to Him; all the activity of nations 
and states, of kings and subjects and all their motives, nothing was 
hidden. It is true that once, in speaking of the last Judgment, our 
Saviour said: “Of that day or hour no man knoweth, neither the 
angels in heaven nor the Son, but the Father” (Mark xiii, 32). This 
probably means that He knew the day and hour, but the knowledge 
was for Himself alone, and not to be shared with the disciples whom 
He was instructing. We may and must assume that Christ pos- 
sessed all this knowledge, and had done so from the beginning be- 
cause of His exalted dignity as God incarnate. Nothing, and 
especially nothing connected with God, could be veiled from Him, 
and this infused knowledge was perfect from the beginning, no 
addition to it was possible. 

What ought to be our attitude of mind with reference to this 
perfection? Surely we ought to acknowledge our Saviour’s pre- 
eminence above every form of intellectual greatness, that we may 
perhaps hitherto have been inclined to value too highly. None can 
even approach the ideal of knowledge that was possessed by our 
aumble Redeemer. 

Yet what has been said is still inadequate to give any true con- 
ception of the treasures of wisdom and knowledge contained in 
His Sacred Heart. The knowledge of men on earth will be in- 
creased in eternity. St. Paul says: “We see now through a glass in 
a dark manner, but then face to face. Now I know in part, but 
then I shall know even as I am known” (I. Cor. xiii, 12). 

Our knowledge, and especially our knowledge of God, is very 
imperfect ; we see Him reflected in His creatures, and therefore we 
ascribe to Him the highest perfection, but much of what He is and 
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does is obscure, and therefore incomprehensible to us. We know 
Him only in part; but in heaven we shall behold Him face to face; 
His divinity will enter into some sort of immediate relation with 
our understanding, and the faculties of our minds will be increased 
in a supernatural manner. The foundation of all this development 
is laid already in supernatural faith. God knows us through and 
through, and St. Paul tells us that our knowledge of God will cor- 
respond with this perfect knowledge that He has of us. “Although 
I am a creature, subject to many limitations, I shall know even as I 
am known.” This knowledge will be given us in the light of ever- 
lasting glory. Our Saviour Jesus Christ enjoyed from the begin- 
ning this highest kind of knowledge—the beatific vision of God. As 
Son of God He assumed a human nature, uniting it most closely 
with His own Person, and consequently He bestowed upon this 
human nature also the highest kind of knowledge accessible to 
man. From the first moment of His conception He beheld the 
Divine Entity, the Father, the Holy Ghost and His own Divine 
Person, and He offered God the deepest adoration. As far as His 
knowledge of God was concerned, He was not in the position of a 
pilgrim on earth, but in that of one dwelling in heaven, in a state 
of glory. It is probably in this sense that St. John contrasts Jesus 
with Moses, when he says: “The law was given by Moses, grace 
and truth came by Jesus Christ. No man hath seen God at any 
time; the only-begotten Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, 
he hath declared him” (John i, 17, 18). As Man He revealed to 
men what He had seen and always sees in the bosom of the Father, 
not merely as God, but also as man through the beatific vision. Our 
Lord seems to refer to this wonderful knowledge belonging to His 
human understanding, when He says: “You have not known Him 
( i. e., the Father), but I know Him; and if I shall say that I know 
Him not, I shall be like to you, a liar. But I do know Him and do 
keep His word” (John viii, 55). 

As Man, therefore, Jesus kept His Father’s words, and as Man, 
too, He had a clear knowledge of the Father, and consequently of 
the whole Trinity. Such exalted knowledge in the Man Jesus was 
possible only through the supernatural contemplation of God; it 
does not involve a full comprehension of God, for that is possible 
to God alone. This is the everlasting life that Christ, as head of 
the Church, was to obtain for us, and we may conclude that He 
possessed it Himself in the highest and fullest degree. We can not 
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of course speak of our Divine Redeemer as having faith. What 
we grasp by supernatural faith was clear to Him, by reason of His 
knowledge, far surpassing that of men and angels. In His most 
sacred Heart therefore are contained all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge. It was in accordance with His wisdom to com- 
municate to us, out of the infinite treasury of His knowledge, only 
what concerned His work on earth, viz., the establishment of God’s 
kingdom, the Church. Our Lord aimed at giving honor to His 
heavenly Father and at procuring the salvation and redemption of 
men. “I seek not my own honor,” was His solemn declaration. 
From this wise reserve on the part of our Saviour, who communi- 
cated to us from the treasury of His heavenly knowledge only what 
was necessary for our salvation, we may learn to recognize first of 
all what is thus necessary. In a pious meditation St. Bernard says: 
“The right kind of knowledge is to perceive in what order, with 
what care and for what purpose a man should seek to know any- 
thing. In what order, 7. e., to perceive what is more expedient for 
salvation; with what care, 1. e., to strive with greater care to know 
what is more apt to kindle his love; for what purpose, 7. e., not to 
learn from mere desire for fame, nor from curiosity, or any similar 
motive, but solely for his own edification and that of his neighbor” 
(Sermo 36 n. 3 in cant.). 

Would that we all strove in the right way to acquire knowledge! 
Let us have recourse, first of all, to the Heart of Jesus, full of grace 
and truth. If we follow the tendency of the age in which we live, 
and try to extend our knowledge so as to seem really well educated, 
let us aim first at gaining a knowledge of our religion and of the 
eternal truths necessary to salvation; so that, as St. Paul says, 
“being rooted and founded in charity, we may be able to com- 
prehend, with all the saints, what is the breadth, the length, and 
height, and depth,” or, in other words, to understand perfectly the 
mystery ordained by God for our salvation (St. John Chrys. tom. 
7 n. li, in ep. ad Eph.). 

Especially ought we to desire “to know also the charity of Christ, 
which surpasseth all knowledge, that we may be filled unto all the 
fulness of God” (Eph. iii, 17-19). St. Paul was inspired by this 
spirit when he boasted: “I judged not myself to know anything 
among you but Jesus Christ, and him crucified” (I. Cor. ii, 2). 

Let us make it our aim to be filled thus with the spirit and 
knowledge of religion, and may we fix our hearts on “Jesus Christ, 
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yesterday, to-day, and the same for ever” (Hebr. xiii, 8). If ever 
anxious doubts arise in our minds and all seems dark and confused 
within us by reason of our temptations, we can find peace and light 
in the Heart of our loving Saviour. He will impart the treasures 
of His wisdom to the doubting, either through an experienced direc- 
tor of souls, or by means of light bestowed in prayer, for He is “the 
true Light, which enlightened every man that cometh into this 
world” (John i, 9). Learn to know God in this light, and learn, 
too, to know yourselves. Strive after the wisdom that is from 
above, of which St. James says that it is first chaste, then peaceable, 
modest, easy to be persuaded, consenting to the good, full of mercy 
and good fruits, without judging, without dissimilation (James 
iii, 17). This true wisdom is to be found in the Sacred Heart and 
may be obtained by prayer. Learn humbly to submit to superior 
knowledge, for, as St. John Chrysostom says, “it is the climax of 
piety, it is even an angelic life, to unite humility with understand- 
ing” (Hom. 62 in Matth). Long ago Solomon acquired by prayer 
the wisdom necessary to rule his people (III. Kings iii, 6, etc.). 
Pray for understanding and strength to control yourselves, that 


you may not be governed by blind passions; pray, too, for wisdom 
and power to guide in the right path those entrusted to your care. 
You will not call in vain upon the Sacred Heart, for, as we have 
seen, It is the abode of all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge. 
Amen. 





MATERIAL FOR SERMONS TO CHILDREN 


A YEAR’S COURSE ON THE COMMANDMENT OF THE 
LOVE OF GOD* 


I 
“I am the Lord, thy God, who brought thee out of the land of Egypt.” 


1. Recognize that God is speaking.—‘“I am the Lord,” . . . these 
are the words with which the great Lawgiver introduced His com- 
mandments. 

When a new law is promulgated in any country, it begins with 
some such words as these: “It is ordered in the name of the King,” 
or “in the name of the Government.” In this way the law appears 
to be a command issued by the King, or by the Government, or by 
Congress; that is to say, by some authority that all subjects are 
bound to obey. What is the meaning of the words: “I am the Lord,” 
when they stand at the head of the Ten Commandments? 

(a) Recognize the greatness of God—The Lawgiver on Sinai says 
to us: “I am the Lord.” Now there are many ‘lords’ in this world, 
are these men like God, who says of Himself: “I am the Lord’? 

No, all these people, these other lords, are God’s creatures and 
servants, and are bound to serve Him; God alone is the Lord, and 
everything must obey Him. 

Other lords may have great riches; they possess money, houses 
and lands, and have control over many things, but God is an in- 
finitely greater Lord, and to Him belong all countries, all seas, all 
continents; all kings and princes and all human beings are His 
subjects. There are at the present time about 1,524 millions of 
people in the world, and they are all subject to God, who rules over 
them forever and ever, not merely for a few years. Moreover, He 
is the Lord of the dead as well as of the living. Everything is His, 
and everything obeys Him. How infinitely great a Lord must He 
be! 

His dominion is not limited to the world in which we live. Our 
earth is only one little star among the many millions of stars in the 
firmament. The sun, which looks to us like a flat, round disc, shed- 
ding forth rays of light, is also a star, though it is much bigger than 


* Each issue will, like the present, bring an instalment calculated to furnish 
matter for the sermons at the Children’s Mass on the Sundays of the month. 
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Be ew 
the earth. It would take 1,251,000 worlds like our own to make up 
the size of the sun, which looks so large because it is nearer to us 
than the other stars. If we could travel in a train without ever 
stopping, it would only take us about 300 years to reach the sun! 
Of course the sun belongs to God, who rules over it, but His 
dominions extend far beyond the sun. The next great star re- 
sembling our sun is Centauri, which is so far away that we should 
have to travel in a train, at the rate of 50 miles an hour, for 48,668,- 
ooo years, in order to reach it. 

Yet even this enormous distance is nothing to God in the vast 
space of heaven. Millions of miles further away are other stars, 
still larger and more magnificent, and all belong to God who created 
them. In comparison with them our sun is so small as an India- 
rubber ball, or as a grain of sand in comparison with the earth, or 
as a drop of water in comparison with the ocean. The Milky Way, 
that we see above our heads, is said to consist of more than 
26,000,000 stars, and astronomers have discovered a thousand such 
groups of stars as the Milky Way. God preserves every one of all 
the great planets by His power, and exercises dominion over all the 
countless constellations. How wonderful is His rule! 

The sun, like all the other stars, obeys God’s will and conforms 
to every indication of His wishes. It rises and sets, as it is ordered, 
and never is a second behind its appointed time. God commands 
the thunder and lightning, the winds and clouds, the sea and its 
waves; all obey Him, as do millions and millions of His creatures, 
and the angelic hosts in heaven. 

Now the Commandments were given us by this infinitely great 
Lord Himself, not by any king or other human being; and if the 
princes of heaven and the countless stars all do His bidding, shall 
we, poor creatures of dust, refuse to obey Him? Who would dare 
to resist His will and disobey His commands? You see now why 
God said, “I am the Lord,” before He gave us the Commandments. 
It is for Him to command and for us to obey. 

(b) Recognize the goodness of God.—The great Lawgiver says 
of Himself: “I am thy God.” God is good, kind, loving and de- 
sirous of nothing but our good. He reminded the Israelites of the 
way in which He had shown them His goodness, and said: “I 
brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage.” 
How were the Israelites ill-treated by their oppressors? Their male 
children were killed, and they themselves were beaten by their 
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taskmasters.) What miracles did God work to effect the deliver- 
ance of His people from Egypt? (The ten plagues, the slaying of 
the first-born, and the drowning of the Egyptians in the Red Sea.) 
When God delivered the Israelites from Egypt, He showed them 
many wonderful favors, and, in return, He required them to keep 
His commandments. The Jews had every reason to obey so kind 
a Lord. 

Has God shown us also great favors, so that we too are bound 
to obey Him in return? Yes, to us and to all mankind may be 
applied the words that He spoke to the people of Israel: “I brought 
thee out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage.” Just 
as the Israelites suffered slavery under Pharao, so were we once in 
bondage to a strange ruler. What do I mean by that? (Owing to 
original sin and our own actual sins we were subject to the do- 
minion of the devil.) God sent His angel to punish Pharao and to 
kill the first-born children of the Egyptians, and in the same way 
your guardian angel has often defeated the evil one, who wanted 
to hurt you. 

Pharao tried to destroy the whole people of Israel near the Red 
Sea, but the waves swallowed up the king and his army. In the 
same way the power of the devil and all the threatening hosts of 
sin were overcome by the waters of baptism. 

God led the people of Israel through the wilderness for forty 
years, and He will lead you for the thirty or forty. years (the 
average lifetime of man) of your earthly pilgrimage. He gave the 
Israelites bread from heaven and water out of the rock; so will He 
give you the true Bread of heaven in the Holy Communion, and 
the living water of His grace. (Jesus by Jacob’s well.) 

The Israelites had to undergo many trials in the desert, but the 
Lord always helped them; we too have to suffer many troubles 
during our life on earth, but the Lord is always ready to help us. 
By means of the brazen serpent set up for a sign, the Lord de- 
livered His people from the bites of the poisonous serpents; and in 
the same way He delivers us from the still worse poison of sin, if 
with contrition and confidence we look up to His Divine Son on 
the Cross. 

After their tedious wandering in the desert, God brought His 
people into the Promised Land, and after our journey through the 
desert of this life, He will welcome us to our promised home in 
heaven. 
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On whom then did God bestow the greater favors: on us, or on 
the people of Israel? Do not His words apply to us still more 
than to the Jews when He says: “I brought thee out of the land 
of Egypt, out of the house of bondage.” 

But God has conferred thousands of His benefits upon us. Who 
gave you health and strength to get up this morning? Who sup- 
plies you with food and drink? Who gave you a healthy body, 
straight limbs, memory and understanding? Might you not be lame, 
deaf or blind, like so many other people? Who has preserved you 
alive, whilst many children have died before reaching your age? 
What would not many a sick person give to be as well as you are? 
What would not many a dying man give to have a year, or even a 
day, more of life? Our good God gives us everything free and for 
nothing, and bestows His benefits upon us daily and hourly, with- 
out our noticing them. The Lord reminded the Israelites of all 
that He had done for them, in order that they might obey Him, 
and then, with hearts full of gratitude, they exclaimed: “All that 
the Lord hath spoken we will do” (Exod. xix, 8). 

Let us remember the much greater benefits that God bestows 
upon us, and say earnestly: “All Thy commandments, O Lord, will 
we obey faithfully.” 

Summing up the lessons contained in a and b, we have discovered 
two reasons for keeping the commandments. What are they? We 
must keep the commandments because God, who is infinitely good 
and infinitely great, has given them to us. 


(c) Try to gain a true knowledge of God—Why do so many 
people pay no attention to God’s commandments? The prophet 
Osee says sorrowfully why it is: “There is no knowledge of God 
in the land; cursing and lying and killing and theft have over- 
flowed” (Osee iv, 1, 2). Men transgress God’s commandments be- 
cause they do not know His greatness, His power and His good- 
ness, 

The Jews would not have crucified our Saviour if they had known 
Him (I. Cor. ii, 8) ; and our Lord Himself prayed: “Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.” 

Pharao would not have been so obstinate if he had recognized 
God’s majesty. As it was, he said in his pride: “Who is the Lord, 
that I should hear His voice?” He would not acknowledge God’s 
authority over him, and so he fell from one sin into another, and 
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continually broke his promises, until at last he perished miserably in 
the Red Sea. 

The patriarch Joseph recognized the majesty and greatness of 
God, and exclaimed in horror, when tempted: “How can I do this 
wicked thing and sin against my God?” 

God desires us to know Him; this is why Moses often called upon 
the people of Israel to consider attentively all the words of the Lord. 

Throughout His whole life on earth our Saviour did His utmost 
to make known the Father to us; He was never weary of preaching 
and working miracles, and was delighted when His hearers were 
anxious to learn about God. Because Mary, the sister of Lazarus, 
listened eagerly to His words, He praised her and said: “Mary hath 
chosen the better part.” Not long before His death our Lord ex- 
pressed His sorrow that men cared so little to know God, and said: 
“Father, the world hath not known Thee. . . . I have made known 
Thy name.” 

The Apostles insist upon the importance of knowing God; St. 
Paul prays that the Colossians may increase in the knowledge of 
God (Col. i, 10), and St. Peter bids his disciples, “Grow in grace 
and in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ” (II. 
Peter iii, 18), whilst at the beginning of the catechism we are taught 
that God made us to know Him, love Him and serve Him in this 
world, and to be happy with Him for ever in the next. To know 
God is our chief duty, and he who knows not God can not love Him. 

Ignorance regarding the things of God is the cause of many sins. 
Why do so many people not pray? Because they do not know our 
infinitely great God. Why do they steal? Because they have no 
sense of the presence of God. Why do they swear? Because they 
never think of God’s majesty. Why are they anxious only to make 
money? Because they do not appreciate God, our highest Good. 
Hence we read: “Unhappy is the man who knoweth all things, but 
knoweth Thee not, O God.” The prophet Osee writes (vi, 6): “I 
desired the knowledge of God more than holocausts.” Whoever is 
striving to gain this knowledge is on the way to perfect happiness, 
which will consist in realizing ever more and more, how great, how 
holy, how powerful and how kind our heavenly Father is to His 
children. . 

The knowledge of God is the sustenance of the angels and saints. 
“This is eternal life, that they may know Thee, the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ, whom Thou hast sent” (John xvii, 3). You see 
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then that knowledge of God is the beginning of a good life and of 
true happiness. 

What is the chief thing required of us by the First Command- 
ment? It requires of us that we should learn to know God, our 
supreme Lord and kind Father. Grow in the knowledge of God! 
(Col. i, 10; II. Peter iii, 18). Our first duty is to know God. He 
who does not know God does not love Him. 

How can we learn to know God? Jesus said on one occasion: 
“No one knoweth the Father but the Son, and he to whom it shall 
please the Son to reveal Him” (Matth. xi, 27) ; and when St. Peter 
acknowledged that our Saviour was the Son of God, saying: “Thou 
art Christ, the Son of the living God,” Jesus answered: “Flesh and 
blood hath not revealed it to thee, but my Father who is in heaven.” 

A true knowledge of God is a grace given by the Lord Himself, 
but nevertheless we must do our part and try to know Him. 

1. When Jesus was once walking along the streets of Jericho, a 
publican named Zacheus wished to see Him, so he ran on in front 
and with much exertion climbed up into a tree standing beside the 
road along which Jesus was coming. His desire was satisfied, for 
he not only saw our Divine Lord, but was allowed to entertain Him. 

Our Saviour shows Himself to us on the altar at Holy Mass. But 
where are people anxious to see Him, as Zacheus was? We do not 
hurry to meet Him; we do not look at Him; although if there is 
any entertainment going on, we are sure to be present. No distance 
is too great when we are seeking amusement. We do not seek the 
Lord, like Zacheus, therefore we are not. likely to find and know 
Him. In one passage of Holy Scripture, God says: “If with all 
your hearts ye truly seek Me, ye shall surely find Me.” We must 
therefore seek the Lord. 

2. People came from Tyre and Sidon to hear our Saviour, fol- 
lowing Him far into the desert, and He gladly allowed them to find 
Him. You hear from the pulpit the same doctrines which the 
crowds were eager to hear from our Lord’s lips, and He Himself 
says: “He that heareth you, heareth Me.” Do throngs of people 
come now, as they came long ago from Tyre and Sidon? No, in- 
stead of coming to hear sermons, people run after amusements, or 
spend the time in sinful occupations. 

When Mary and Joseph were seeking the Child Jesus, they found 
Him in the Temple; He had been there for three days, listening to 
the instructions given by the learned men. He showed us in this 
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way what pains we ought to take to learn about God. Where do 
we have to look for our children? Are they at church listening to 
sermons and instructions, or are they playing in the street with 
those perhaps who teach them evil? They think half an hour’s 
sermon far too long; they do not like going to religious in- 
struction ; they do not care to read a pious book and would be very 
glad if they need not learn the catechism or Bible history. Are 
they like the Child Jesus in the Temple? Will they learn to know 
our Saviour and His Father in heaven? Will not our Divine 
Judge condemn them and say: “Depart, I know you not?” Try 
therefore to learn to know God now, and to delight in hearing His 
holy Word. 


Some people go to hear sermons, but will not accept or believe 
what they are taught. They are like the Scribes and Pharisees who 
used to listen to our Saviour, but in their pride refused to follow 
Him. They despised the Word of God, and their intellect will not 
submit to the Divine truth. How can people of this sort learn to 
know God? To them are applicable the words of Holy Scripture: 
“He who believeth not is condemned.” Let us make up our minds 
to believe most thoroughly all that God teaches us. 


3. Moses commanded the people of Israel, saying: “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart, and with thy whole 
soul, and with thy whole strength. And these words which I com- 
mand thee this day shall be in thy heart; and thou shalt tell them to 
thy children, and thou shalt meditate upon them sitting in thy house, 
and walking on thy journey, sleeping and rising. And thou shalt 
bind them as a sign on thy hand, and they shall be and shall move | 
between thy eyes, and thou shalt write them in the entry and on the 
doors of thy house” (Deut. vi, 5-8). At the Lord’s command the 
Israelites wore tassels and blue fringes at the hem of their outer 
garment, and, as often as they caught sight of these things, they 
were to remember all the commandments of the Lord, and not fol- 
low their own thoughts and sinful ideas. 


We are taught very plainly in these passages of Holy Scripture 
that our thoughts belong to God. We should think about His won- 
derful works that we behold in the fields, woods and meadows, and 
about the holy doctrines that we hear; our thoughts ought to be 
altogether dedicated to God, and even when we are obliged to con- 
cern ourselves with worldly affairs, such as arithmetic, reading, etc., 
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we should do everything for love of God and to serve Him. This is 
His desire. 

What use do men make of their understanding? They think of 
all sorts of things, of their work, money and employment, of eating 
and drinking, of games and amusements, and even of wickedness 
and sin. But sometimes days and weeks pass without their think- 
ing of God. Their thoughts, which ought to be devoted to His 
honor and glory, are often concerned with things that are foolish 
and worthless, if not actually wicked. They have not a minute to 
spend upon God. Is this the case with any of you? 

God ought to dwell in our thoughts, as in a temple; and just as 
Christ drove out with scourges those who desecrated the temple 
in Jerusalem, so ought we to drive out from our thoughts all that 
displeases God. 

Let us resolve henceforth to do as Moses commanded the Is- 
raelites, and dedicate all our thoughts to the Lord. Our eyes should 
be quick to perceive His wonderful works, either in nature, in plants 
and animals, or in the marvellous firmament of heaven; moreover, 
we should look at Christ dwelling in the tabernacle for love of us, 
or dying in agony on the Cross. Our ears should be ready to hear 
God’s Word with as much pleasure as the Child Jesus listened to 
the teaching in the temple. Our thoughts should all be given to God, 
since they belong to Him. All this is not an easy task, but it is the 
way to gain a knowledge of God, and whoever accomplishes it will 
see the infinite greatness, goodness and mercy of our Father in 
heaven; he will be impelled always to praise, thank and serve God, 
as our Saviour would have us do; and he will follow thus the ex- 
ample of the saints in heaven. 

Give then your eyes, ears and mind to God, for in so doing you 
will give Him your whole soul, as Moses commanded and as our 
Saviour desires. 

Love God with thy whole soul—We learn to know God, if we 
(1) carefully consider His works, (2) gladly hear and believe His 
word, and (3) turn our thoughts constantly to Him. 

What must we do if we want to love God with our whole soul? 
How have we hitherto failed in our duty? What has the First 
Commandment so far required of us? What resolutions have we 
just made? 








SHORT SERMONS FOR LOW MASS 


FIRST SUNDAY OF ADVENT* 
JESUS CHRIST OUR JUDGE 
THE Son or Man WILL Come to JUDGE THE WorLpD 


This is the thought with which the Church requires us to begin 
the new ecclesiastical year and the holy season of Advent. This 
thought ought to stimulate us to prepare henceforth with zeal and 
holy fear for the time when the Son of God will come to judge the 
world. 

1. Jesus Christ will be our Judge—tThis is a truth full of terror 
for sinners. You who dare to lead sinful lives, never repenting of 
your sins, remember that Christ will be your Judge. Immediately 
after death, and again on the Last Day, you will have to appear be- 
fore Him and give an account of all your actions. He once shed 
His precious Blood on the Cross, in order to save your immortal 
souls from everlasting damnation, and He will judge you for your 
boundless folly and for the ingratitude that you have displayed in 
caring nothing for the redemption purchased for you by His death, 
inasmuch as you have given yourselves up to the service of sin. He 
came down from heaven to teach you the way thither, and because 
you did not listen to His teaching and preferred to live according 
to the evil principles of the world, He will be your Judge. He left 
you a glorious and beautiful example, and He will judge you for 
your audacity in following rather your own perverse desires and 
the example of wicked men. He offers you countless means of 
grace in prayer and the Holy Sacraments, and He will call you to 
account, and judge you, for the unpardonable carelessness and in- 
difference with which you have neglected and even rejected all the 
offers of Divine grace. 

What will you plead at the judgment? How can you justify your- 
selves? The hour may be very close at hand when you will have 
to answer to your Divine Judge, whose redemption, whose ex- 
ample, whose teaching and whose means of grace you have despised 





*The author commences this series with Advent. Our following issues 
will bring sermons of this series for all the Sundays of each month. 
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and rejected, and whom you have so often offended. Will you 
really allow yourself to come to such a pass, and venture to appear 
before your Judge without true repentance? 

2. Jesus Christ will be our Judge—This is a truth full of con- 
solation to the good and pious. “Look up and lift up your heads, 
because your redemption is at hand.” Our Saviour comforted His 
disciples with these words, after foretelling the terrible things that 
would happen. To the good, who love and serve God, death is 
nothing alarming; it is rather a means of escape from the dangers, 
struggles and sufferings of this world. Nor is the judgment ter- 
rible to them, for Jesus will be their Judge, and they have loved 
Him with all their hearts, and with deep piety have often received 
Him in Holy Communion. His teaching and His example have 
guided them through life, and for His sake they have done much 
good and patiently endured much evil. And so what have they to 
fear when the time comes for them to depart hence and see Him 
face to face? How is it possible to be afraid, if their Judge is at 
the same time their dearest Friend, their best teacher and their 
Good Shepherd? Love casteth out fear. With what gentleness and 
kindness will our Saviour greet, at the hour of their death, all 
those who now love and fear Him! Whether at the last great day 
we are numbered amongst the elect or the lost, depends completely 
upon our manner of life in this world. As long as we are alive, it 
rests with us to act so as to be happy or unhappy for all eternity. 
Surely we can not hesitate about the choice! Let us try to live in 
love and friendship with Jesus, and then we shall have no reason 
to dread His coming to be our Judge—Amen. 





SERMONS ON THE GOSPELS OR EPISTLES 


TWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE FEAST OF ALL SAINTS 
BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES 


“After this I saw a great multitude, which no man could number, of all 
nations, and tribes, and peoples, and tongues, standing before the throne, and 
in sight of the Lamb, clothed with white robes, and palms in their hands.” 
—Apocalypse vi, 9. 


SYNOPSIS.—At this time of the year the Church calls upon us to con- 
template two realms of God’s love—Heaven (All Saints’) and Purgatory 
(All Souls’). I say “two realms of God’s love,’ for His love is mani- 
fested in the punishments of Purgatory as well as in the rewards of 
Heaven. Indeed this love reigns and acts in all these provinces of God’s 
Kingdom the Church—in the Church militant, suffering and triumphant. 
In this love, and its merciful purpose for us ts the explanation of alf 
human life and destiny. 

Let us contemplate these two realms beyond the grave—Purgatory and 
Heaven—that we may see their bearing on the life of earth. 

(Purgatory) 

Purgatory—God’s prison-house for souls He loves; where they suffer 
unspeakably, yet from a LOVING chastisement. Have you entered at night 
a ward in some great hospital? It is a sad but pathetic and beautiful 
sight. The dim light, the patient sufferers, the longing for the dawn, the 
devoted nurses. There is the beauty of patient suffering and tender re- 
lieving compassion. It is a picture of Purgatory. The souls there suffer 
unspeakably but patiently, all conformed to God’s holy Will. And there, 
too, is the beauty of relieving pity as well as of patient suffering. There 
move the angels of Purgatory. Cardinal Newman’s words on the mission 
of the angels to the holy souls. Ever and again comes alleviation from 
the prayers of those on earth, the suffrages of the Universal Church, holy 
Mass, Indulgences, the prayers of Mary and the saints. Again and again 
the gates are opened, and a happy soul is carried by angel hands to 


heaven, 
(Heaven) 

Now let us look at heaven. There are the saints, the angels, the last 
thrones waiting for human occupants. There is a throne for you and for 
me. There is Jesus and Mary; there, above all, God, the Three-in-One, 
the banquet of His Love; peace with security, the possession of all good 
without fear of loss; there God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes, 
etc. (Apoc. xxi, 4). 

It was for this we were made; for this we are here. In Heaven, in 
Purgatory, on earth, we see the same merciful purpose of God’s Love— 
that we may come to Him. For this the trials of life, the sufferings of 
Purgatory; and in Heaven God’s love is unhindered, and He gives us 
Himself. 

Now, on earth, we can prepare for this. If we will, there need be no 
Purgatory for us. 

But there is ONLY ONE WAY—by truly loving God here below. Is it not 
far better to love Him now, to consecrate our lives to Him? It is in our 
power; it means good-will, — good intention. It is a matter 

I 
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of the witt, which is within our control. It needs grace, but grace is at 
hand. This is how the saints became saints—it is in these things that we 
can and ought to imitate them. 

Love God; pray for the holy souls; imitate and invoke the saints that 
you may so love God here as to reign with Him and them hereafter. 

At this time of the year, dear brethren in Jesus Christ, the 
Church calls upon us to contemplate two provinces of God’s great 
spiritual kingdom. To-day we are keeping the feast of All Saints; 
to-morrow we shall observe the solemn commemoration of all the 
faithful departed. Thus, on the one hand the Church directs our 
attention to the realm of bliss and glory, where are the spirits of 
the just made perfect ; on the other to the place of purification, where 
God is finishing upon souls the work of perfection which they 
might have accomplished themselves upon earth with the aid of 
God’s holy grace, but which they failed to complete. On the one 
hand we see the saints in whom God’s work is done; on the other 
we see Saints in the making. 

Brethren, these things concern us very closely. We all hope that 
when the day of death comes to us we shall enter one of those 
realms of God’s love. I say “one of those realms of God’s love”; 
for it is God’s love that is manifested in the punishments and the 
sufferings of purgatory as well as in the rewards of the heavenly 
country. 

Indeed, in all the three provinces into which God’s kingdom the 
Church is divided, it is His Divine unconquerable love that reigns 
and acts. In the Church triumphant in heaven, in the Church mili- 
tant and struggling on earth, in the Church suffering in purgatory, 
the love of God for souls is manifested and works its merciful 
purpose—that Love which made us for Itself, that redeemed us 
when we were fallen, that leads us through the rough ways of life 
to our goal, that purifies and cleanses us, and makes us ready for 
our high destiny, the possession of God and of God’s love forever. 
In this—in God’s love and its revealed purposes for us, is the ex- 
planation of all human life and destiny, of our probation and trial 
here, of the pains of purgatory, of the eternal bliss of heaven. 

Let us contemplate those two realms of God’s love beyond the 
grave, that we may see their bearing on this earthly life in which 
we now are. 

Purgatory—God’s prison-house for souls He loves so well; a 
place where they suffer unspeakably, where Divine justice inflicts 
Its chastisement, a loving chastisement, because it is a cleansing, 
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purifying and perfecting chastisement. Have you ever entered at 
night the ward of some great hospital? It is an impressive, a sad 
experience; yet there is a beauty and a pathos in it—the beauty and 
pathos of patience in suffering and of loving care and pity for those 
who suffer. The lights are low in the vast and shadowy space of 
that home of the sick and maimed; those noble women who give 
their lives to the nursing of the sick are there, quietly moving from 
bed to bed, to comfort, to relieve, to assuage, as much as may be, 
the pain of those who lie helpless about them. And they, the 
sufferers, are so patient, so calm in their pain. Only now and then 
a murmur of pain is heard, a sigh, a moan quickly stilled. But 
most are quiet, many watching open-eyed and longing for the dawn 
that seems so long in coming. 

It is a picture, a type, of Purgatory. There, in that dim region, 
full of suffering, yet full of peace, those loved souls lie, each 
on a bed of pain, but patient, quiet, resigned, wholly conformed 
to the most blessed Will of God, whose hand is upon them. 
They suffer, oh how much, how unspeakably! They long with 
an intolerable longing for the dawn, for that day when the face 
of Jesus shall be unveiled to their gaze, when God’s arms shall 
be about them and they shall find rest at last where alone rest 
is to be found for man—on the bosom of his God. And there is 
not only the beauty of patient suffering, of entire and glad con- 
formity to God’s holy Will; but there, too, is the beauty of pity, 
of loving sympathy and care, of willing alleviation and relief. For 
amongst the suffering souls pass the angels of Purgatory, pitying 
angels sent by God to soothe, to cheer, to encourage with sweet 
promises of the peace and rest to come, bringing refreshment and 
sweetest hope. Beautifully has the great Cardinal Newman spoken, 
in words that seem almost inspired, of this gracious mission of the 
angels of the prison-house, words which he puts into the mouth of 
the Guardian Angel as the ransomed but imperfect soul is com- 
mitted to the penal fires: 


“Angels, to whom the willing task is given, 
Shall tend, and nurse, and lull thee as thou liest; 
And Masses on the earth, and prayers in heaven, 
Shall aid thee at the Throne of the Most Highest. 


Farewell, but not forever! brother dear, 
Be brave and patient on thy bed of sorrow, 
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Swiftly shall pass thy night of trial here, 
And I will come and wake thee on the morrow.” 
—Newman, “The Dream of Gerontius.” 


Ever and again a breath of coolness, of grateful alleviation passes 
through the place of suffering; pain is lessened, hope knows itself 
nearer to its fulfilment, the day of bliss is brought nearer and more 
near. For those on earth are praying; God’s Holy Church through- 
out the world is offering her powerful suffrages; from her altars 
day by day, from the rising of the sun to the going down thereof, 
a sweet refreshing dew rains down as the Holy Sacrifice is offered. 
Holy Indulgences, won for the suffering souls, bring their need of 
relief; the prayers of Mary and the saints do their mighty part. 
Again and again the gates are opened, and a happy soul, purified, 
perfected, cleansed and made a saint of God passes through to the 
glory that shines beyond, carried by angel hands to its longed-for 
Home, its longed-for rest, its bliss for which it has thirsted, even 
as the wearied hart pants after the brooks of water, all that weary 
while in Purgatory—the bliss now found in the possession of Him 
who made that soul and all souls for Himself. 

And now let us look at heaven. There are the saints made per- 
fect; there are the bright angels who stood firm in the day of fiery 
trial and temptation ; there are the million million thrones left vacant 
by the fallen spirits, many filled now by God’s human children, 
many yet to be filled, waiting for the holy souls whose debt is noi 
yet paid, waiting for those on earth whose fight is not yet finished, 
waiting for us. There is a place made ready for you and for me: 
God grant that we forfeit it not! 

There is Jesus our God, visible in His sacred human nature, His 
wounds like precious jewels, shining and resplendent. There is the 
sweet person of Mary, His dear Mother and ours; and above all 
there is God, there is the unveiled vision of the Adorable Three-in- 
One; there is the eternal Banquet of God’s Love, of which those 
who partake are satisfied, yet never cease to enjoy; are filled, yet 
ever partake; are inebriated with the torrent of its delights, yet 
never satiated. There is peace, and security of peace; there is the 
possession of all that the heart can wish for, without fear of loss; 
there “God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes; and death 
shall be no more, nor mourning, nor crying, nor sorrow shall be any 
more, for the former things are passed away” (Apoc. xxi, 4). 
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Brethren, it was for this that we were made; it is for this that we 
are on this earth to undergo our probation and trial. In heaven, in 
Purgatory, on earth we see the same grand and merciful purpose 
of God’s love for us—that we may come to Him and be with Him 
forever. To this end are the trials and temptations of earth, that 
by them we may win this reward exceeding great; for this are the 
sufferings of Purgatory, where souls are made ready to stand un- 
defiled and stainless in the white light of the presence of God, and 
be caught into the embrace of His burning and consuming love. 
And in heaven that love of God, unhindered by defilement, un- 
hampered by any sin in the creature, has its way and finds delight 
in overwhelming happy souls with torrents of joy and rapture as 
God gives to them nothing less than His very self, that they may 
live with His own life, and be happy with His own bliss. 

And now, while we are on earth, we can prepare for this; we 
can be cleansed and purified now. If we will, there need be no 
Purgatorial fire for us, no agonizing longing for Him who is our 
life and our beatitude, no keen self-reproach for love denied Him, 
for sin that grieved Him, for the barrier we have ourselves set up 
that hinders us from going straight to Him towards Whom, in the 
next world, when the toys of earth no longer beguile us, our whole 
being incessantly and with all its force will strive, and being held 
by sin as yet not atoned for, must suffer untold agony of hope de- 
ferred and longing not yet satisfied. 

But there is only one way; one thing only can make us ready; 
and again it is the love of God, the true love of God in our hearts. 
Oh, brethren, is it not far better to love Him now; to do all our 
actions for love of Him; to keep His holy law for love of Him; to 
give and consecrate all our lives, each thought and word and deed, 
to Him and to His Love? It is not so difficult; it is in the power 
of every one of us with the help of His all-powerful grace. It means 
good-will, firm and constant determination, daily, hourly reference 
of all to Him by a good and pure intention of seeking His glory 
and His adorable Will in all we do, and think, and say. It is a 
matter of will which is under our control, not merely of feeling and 
emotion, which often are not. It means deliberately putting God 
first in our daily conduct, and doing all we have to do as perfectly 
as we can for His dear sake. It needs grace, but the means of grace 
are abundant, and prayer will always obtain it. This is how the 
saints became saints, and it is in these things, in the exercise of 
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ordinary virtues for the love of God that we are called upon to imi- 
tate them. It was for the want of these things, because they did 
not love God as they ought and as they might have loved Him, that 
the holy souls, though saved at the last, passed into the next world 
all imperfect, and must learn by deprivation what they cast away 
when they wilfully fell short of the Will and Love of God. 

Love God, then, dear brethren, with all your hearts; pray for the 
holy souls, for Christ has said: “Blessed are the merciful, for they 
shall obtain mercy”; imitate the saints in their imitable actions, 
their solid virtues, their faithfulness and pure intentions; invoke 
their intercession that they may pray for you and obtain for you 
so to love God here that when you depart hence you may quickly 
come to reign with Him and with them forever. 





ALL SOULS’ DAY 
THE HOLY SOULS 
BY THE REV. E. F. SUTCLIFFE, S.J. 


“It is a holy and wholesome thought to pray for the dead that they may 
be loosed from sins.”—II. Mach. xii, 46. 


SYNOPSIS.—There are few mysteries more perplexing than that of suffer- 
ing. The a is to be sought in Revelation. Man fell, and man 
was punished. By sin death and suffering came into the world. But we 
not only belong to a fallen race; we have sinned as individuals. And 
justice demands the punishment of sin. This debt of punishment must 
be paid either in this life or in the next, voluntarily in this, compulsorily 
in the next. The punishment of mortal sin is eternal; that of venial sin 
is temporal only, and if not expiated in this life is expiated in Purgatory. 

Purgatory, therefore, is a place of punishment, and also of purgation. 

The pains of Purgatory are twofold, and comprise the Pain of Loss 
and the Pain of Fire. The Pain of Loss is suffered in hell also, but 
there the loss is absolute. Whatever the exact nature of the sensible pain, 
in any case, it inflicts terrible suffering, in the opinion of St. Augustine 
and of St. Thomas, surpassing all the pains of this life. 

Can we help the holy souls? How quick men are to relieve suffering 
in this world! If we do not succor the holy souls more, it is that we do 
not realize their need and our possibilities. 

Their special claims to help. They are not merely sufferers: (1) they 
are the suffering friends of God. (2) Some were our friends and rela- 
tives. (3) Are there any among them we have wronged spiritually? Led 
into sin and so subjected to the sword of Justice? 

How can we help? By prayer, by good works, by indulgences, by the 
ne Sacrifice of the Mass. The nature of the Heroic Act, its benefits. 

inally, the thought of these Holy Flames should make us look to our- 
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selves. It should be a weapon in our armory of defence against venial 
sin. In temptation ask the advice of the holy souls. What would it be? 
They have learned by experience. 

It has been the object of these words to help you to realize better the 
meaning of Purgatory, the rigors of its punishment, and the help we can 
render to the holy souls. 


There are few mysteries in this world greater than that of suffer- 
ing, few which have more perplexed the mind of man. Even in 
the light of revelation it is a problem which contains depths difficult 
to fathom; and apart from revelation, as is the case with most 
moral problems, that of suffering is inexplicable. But we know 
from our holy faith that man is a fallen race, that the sin of Adam 
is visited on his descendents; and it is in that fall and in its effects 
that we have the explanation of the otherwise inexplicable order of 
the world. Before the fall there was no suffering and no death; 
after the fall the world became the scene of suffering such as we 
know it to-day, for death is the reward of sin, and all suffering is 
in some way the herald and forerunner of death. In punishment 
of the fall almighty God deprived the human race of those mani- 
fold graces and gifts, preternatural and supernatural, which He had 
bestowed upon it. Now the soul is of its essence immortal; but not 
sO man as composed of body and soul. His life of its nature is 
mortal and ends with death. But by His special gift almighty God 
had intended man to be immortal, never to know death. This gift 
was lost at the fall with the others; so by sin death came into the 
world, and the punishment of sin is death. That, then, is our first 
point: suffering and death are the outcome and the punishment 
of sin. 

But we have fallen not only as a race, we have fallen as individual 
beings. We are guilty not only of original sin, which we contract 
by our very origin as sons of Adam; we are guilty likewise of 
actual sin. We have all been guilty of disobedience to the law of 
God, and that disobedience is sin. It is the common teaching of 
theologians that all human beings, except the Divine Person of 
Jesus and His holy Mother, have been guilty of some faults against 
the Divine law. Of course in the case of some these faults have 
been very few and very slight. With most of us, unfortunately, 
they are both numerous and serious. They may have been so 
serious as to be downright rejections of God, that is to say, they may 
have been mortal sins. But in every case sin must be punished. 
Sin and punishment are as inseparable as light and shadow. 
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When the race fell, the race was punished; the sin of the indi- 
vidual is visited upon his own head. And this debt of punishment 
may be paid either in this world or in the next, voluntarily in this, 
compulsorily in the next. The penalty attendant upon unrepented,: 
unforgiven mortal sin’can only be paid in the unending pains of 
everlasting fire. The state of reprobation can never end, for as the 
tree falls, so shall it lie. Once this life is passed, the wicked can 
never again return to the love and favor of almighty God. On the 
other hand, until they finally reject Him with their last breath, 
there is nothing our Lord desires more than the repentance of the 
sinner. With the repentance and forgiveness of sin, the eternal 
punishment consequent upon mortal sin is also forgiven; but some 
punishment remains due, to restore, as it were, the moral balance. 
Now this punishment of forgiven mortal sin and the punishment of 
venial sin are temporal only. Of our free will we may in this life 
offer atonement to almighty God, and such free atonement is very 
pleasing to God and very efficacious. In this spirit of atonement we 
may take upon ourselves penances of one kind or another. We 
may deny ourselves pleasures and amusements we might legitimately 
enjoy; we may inflict positive pain upon ourselves after the example 
of the saints. Or in the spirit of expiation we may undertake good 
works involving toil and self-sacrifice. We all have our share of 
the rubs and pains of life, which we must endure even in spite of 
ourselves. We may return these to profit by accepting them humbly 
and with resignation. In these various ways we may atone even in 
this life for our own individual sins; but for most there remains a 
debt of punishment to be paid after this life, and that debt is paid 
in Purgatory. The holy souls in Purgatory are there in a state of 
punishment. But the very name of Purgatory implies that it is 
besides a place of purgation, of cleansing. The holy souls not only 
pay the debt of punishment due to forgiven sin, they are cleansed 
of those venial sins which were upon their conscience at the time of 
death (St. Thom. iv, Dist. xxi, q. i, Art iii). For nothing defiled 
can enter heaven; all dross and alloy must first be burnt away. To 
quote St. Paul’s words to the Corinthians: “If any man build upon 
(the foundation of Christ Jesus) gold, silver, precious stones, wood, 
hay, stubble, every man’s work shall be manifest, for the day of the 
Lord shall declare it, because it shall be revealed in fire, and the fire 
shall try every man’s work, of what sort it is. If any man’s work 
abide, which he hath built thereupon, he shall receive a reward. If 
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any man’s work burn, he shall suffer loss, but he himself shall be 
saved, yet so as by fire” (I. Cor. iii, 12-15). 

The holy souls suffer in Purgatory therefore for a double reason: 
to be cleansed of those venial sins that had not been remitted at the 
hour of death, and to pay the penalty which remains even after the 
guilt of sin has been forgiven. According to the teaching of 
St. Thomas (IV. Dist. xxi, q. i. Art. 1), the pains of Purgatory are 
twofold: there is the pain of loss and the pain of fire. The damned 
likewise suffer the pain of loss, but in their case the loss is eternal. 
The holy souls “lose” almighty God for a time only, and that in as 
much as their enjoyment of the Beatific Vision is postponed. 
Clogged as we are by the burden of the body, we can not appreciate 
the intensity of the pain of loss. But the soul set free from the 
flesh, with nothing to hinder its true vision and its just appreciation 
of values, would of its nature fly straight to almighty God; but in 
many cases it can not; it must first pass through fire. And this 
temporary imprisonment, as it were, of the soul from its true goal is 
the chief source of the sufferings of Purgatory. For the rest the 
Church has never defined the precise nature of the penaalty inflicted 
upon the holy souls; and it is not for us curiously to inquire into a 
question on which holy Church in her wisdom has not enlightened 
us. The important point for us in that whatever the exact nature 
of the punishment is, it certainly means terrible pain and suffering. 
As St. Augustine intimates, because the fire of Purgatory is fol- 
lowed by the reward of glory, it is apt to be despised, “gravior tamen 
erit ille ignis, quam quidquid potest homo pati in hac vita,” “that 
fire will be more grievous, or will be harder to bear, than anything 
man can suffer in this life’ (In Ps. 37). The same saint goes 
further still: “Jile ignis purgatorit durior erit quam quidquid in hoc 
saeculo poenarum aut sentire aut videre aut cogitare quis potest” 
(Serm. 4 de Igne Purgatorii). He declares that the fire of Purga- 
tory will be harder to endure not merely than anything man can 
suffer in this life, but even than any torments he can conceive. The 
angelic doctor speaks equally strongly: “Poena Purgatorii minima 
excedit maximam poenam hujus vitae” (IV. Dist. xxi, q. i. a. i.). 
“The least pain of Purgatory exceeds the greatest pain of this life.” 

My dear brethren, surely we have here a thought to make us 
pause. The holy souls in Purgatory are actually at the present time 
enduring these intense sufferings, sufferings which, as we have seen, 
in the opinion of the holy doctors, exceed all the torments of this 
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life. Are they beyond the range of help? What would not the 
generous and the kind-hearted do to relieve their distress? If we 
see a human being suffering, we long to give relief, and in certain 
incurable cases the keenest pain is felt by the assistants in the 
thought that they can do nothing. Is it only an animal we see in 
pain, the instinct of every right-minded man is to relieve it, or if it 
is being put to wanton pain, to stop it. Consider the number of 
institutions existing in the land whose whole object is to assist the 
distressed, to succor the sick, to cure the diseased. Institutions to 
prevent cruelty to animals and to children, homes for the poor and 
the aged, hospitals for the sick and the diseased. Distress even in 
distant parts of the world meets with a ready response. Is there 
an earthquake in Sicily, wrecking homes and breaking faimlies? 
The civilized world is anxious to lend a hand in fighting the de- 
vastation wrought by nature, in alleviating the sufferings of the 
victims. Is there a famine in India or in China, the Western world 
contributes of its wealth to buy food for the hungry. No matter 
who the sufferer be, no matter under what sky he lives, no matter 
the color of his skin, the world can not hear of his pain and sorrow 
without distress, without a keen and often an effective desire to help. 
Can it be otherwise with the holy souls in Purgatory? Can we 
make any difference between them and other sufferers? Surely if 
we do not help them more effectively and more constantly it is be- 
cause we do not realize their need and our possibilities. We are 
proud, we are anxious to be able to relieve pain, yet here is an op- 
portunity many of us neglect. It is because we do not see the pain 
and suffering with our bodily eyes; the remedy lies with our faith. 
Were our faith keener and quicker, were the eyes of our soul clearer 
and more discerning, we should realize as perhaps we do not, the 
privilege that is ours of helping these holy souls; we should realize, 
as perhaps we do not, the intensity of their sufferings. Remember 
the words of the great doctor St. Thomas, that the least pain of 
Purgatory exceeds the greatest pain of this life. I repeat these 
words of the angelic doctor; they are too weighty, too full of con- 
sequences to be passed py with a simple mention. They are worth 
pondering in our hearts; they are worth repeating over and over 
again. “The least pain of Purgatory exceeds the greatest pain of 
this life. “There is question, then, here of lending assistance to 
souls whose sufferings far exceed those of any living person we may 
have ever succored. 
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Moreover, these holy souls have claims upon us of quite a spe- 
cial character. They are the friends of almighty God, dearly loved 
by Him and soon to be admitted to His embrace for ever. They are 
holy, and they are loved, but justice demands that they wait till the 
time of their expiation is fulfilled. In succoring them we are suc- 
coring the friends of almighty God, and our act is very pleasing in 
His sight. The claims of some are far more individual. Who 
among us has not lost some relative or friend? The tie of kinship 
or of friendship carries a special claim upon our help. It may be we 
are too apt after the death of our friends to suppose that they are 
already in possession of eternal happiness. Did we show more 
charity in helping them, they would reach that consummation sooner. 
It is no true charity too readily to assume that the departed are be- 
yond the need of our prayers. A better balanced kindness would 
pass no judgment on their lives, but remembering the rigors of God’s 
justice and the infinite holiness of Him into Whose Presence nothing 
defiled can enter, would not cease to help and succor them. In 
gratitude for the love they bore us in life, we should remember 
them in death. 

Further, were we always a source of spiritual help to our friends? 
Did we consistently help them to live in the way of God’s com- 
mandments? Or did we perhaps tend to lower their standards? 
Did we ever lead them into sin? Were we ever the occasion of their 
falling? If so, let us remember that one of the effects of our in- 
fluence has been to cause them to deserve punishment; and it may 
be that they are now suffering through our fault. Generosity de- 
mands reparation. Yes, we ought to help the dead, you may say, 
but how are we to do so? One of the chief means is indicated in 
those words of holy Scripture: “It is a holy and wholesome thought 
to pray for the dead that they may be loosed from sins. “Prayer 
is one of the chief means of relieving the dead. They can no longer 
merit, and almighty God is graciously pleased to benefit them and to 
shorten or alleviate their punishment out of regard to our prayers 
and satisfactory works. Further, just as we may gain indulgences 
for ourselves out of the treasures of the Church, so when an in 
dulgence is granted by the holy Father, and is applicable to the 
holy souls, we may gain it for them. This is a very powerful means 
of help, and one we should have much at heart. But the supreme 
act of the Liturgy, the oblation of the Mass, is also the supreme 
means of aiding the departed, a truth which has been laid down by 
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the Council of Trent. We may offer up definite prayers and definite 
good works in their behalf; we may offer up all the prayers and 
merits of our lives for the benefit of the holy souls. Indeed there 
are self-sacrificing souls and it may be they are more numerous than 
might be supposed, who not only offer up for the holy souls the 
merits of their lives, but who even forego in their own regard the 
prayers and good works which may be offered up for them after 
their own death. Indeed they are heroic souls, who make this the 
heroic act; for to beg God to shorten and lighten the pain of others, 
they accept in its entirety all the punishment their own sins serve 
without accepting for themselves any alleviation that their good 
works and merits would otherwise, by the mercy of God, gain for 
them. By this heroic self-abnegation these souls surely gain for 
themselves a rich crown in heaven. In their self-denial they are 
ready to postpone the day of their admittance into glory; but their 
glory will be greater and their throne more splendid by reason of 
this very self-denial. By their heroic act they alleviate the pain 
and shorten the period of punishment of the holy souls and friends 
of God. By their heroic act they give joy to the saints and angels 
of heaven, who rejoice to see the holy souls released from the pains 
of Purgatory and admitted among the celestial company. Their 
heroic act gives solace and comfort to the Heart of Jesus, for it is 
indeed an imitation of the most self-forgetful of the sons of men. 
His one hope is the salvation of man; His one desire to be with the 
children of men. By this act of self-renunciation, so pleasing in 
the sight of almighty God, they hasten the day when the holy souls 
can be admitted into His Divine Presence in heaven. 

Though my main object has been to try to help you to under- 
stand a little better the terrible nature of the punishment of Purga- 
tory in order to entreat you the more effectively to help and succor 
the holy souls by every means in your power, yet there is another 
thought suggested by these holy flames which the holy souls would 
not wish us to put aside. You know the type of sepulchral ad- 
monitory inscription : 

“Quod fuimus, estis; quod sumus, vos eritis.” 

“What we were, you are; what we are, you will be.” 

We are warned by the dead that they were once as we, and that 
the day will come when we shall be as they. Our lives will have an 
end, and soon. Then follows the inexorable justice of God. The 
sufferings of the holy souls should remind us that the day of merit, 
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which is now ours, will soon be over, the day of reckoning come. 
Let us take this thought to heart as a further stimulus and incentive 
against falling into venial sin. The sufferings of Purgatory should 
enable us to understand its true nature a little better. The gravity 
of the punishment inflicted by the just Judge gives us to know the 
gravity of the offence. And in the words of St. Thomas I have 
already repeated to you: “The least pain of Purgatory is harder to 
endure than the greatest pain of this life. “This thought would help 
us in time of temptation to resist the allurement of evil. We may 
remind ourselves that though the suggested act seem simple enough, 
yet if it be forbidden by the law of God, then its performance is a 
calamity far outweighing any temporal convenience or gratification 
we might derive from it. Turn to the holy souls for guidance in the 
hour of temptation. Ask them their advice. What would they say? 
They would exclaim that the flames of Purgatory have taught them 
that what seemed gold was but tinsel, that the seeming diamonds 
were but paste. And thus by the grace of God we may make the 
thought of the pains of Purgatory a strong weapon in our armory 
to resist the attacks of the devil. 

In conclusion I would say that these words will not have been 


spoken in vain, if they enable you by the grace of God, my dear 
brethren, to realize better the meaning of Purgatory, the rigor of 
its punishment, and the help it is in our power to render to the 
holy souls. 





TWENTY-THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE VENERATION OF RELICS 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM 


“If I touch only His garment I shall be healed.”—Gospel of Day. 


SYNOPSIS.—These words a justification of the use of veneration of holy 
relics. Sanctity creates an atmosphere that seems to make holy what tt 
touches. What meant by relics. The honor we pay them part of thé 
virtue of religion. Let us briefly consider: 

Why we venerate them. 
ie How we should do-so. 
We venerate sacred relics because the practise is (a) lawful in itself, 
se (b) helpful to us. 
(a) Lawful because (1) Scriptural, (2) natural, and (3) at all times 
practised and approved by holy Church. 
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(b) Helpful (1) because stimulates reverence for what is holy; (2) 
prompts to imitation of the saints; (3) tends to form good citizens for 
the Kingdom of God; (4) miracles and other favors the fruit of this 
veneration. 

II. (a) Relics should be genuine. 

(b) The cult offered them RELATIVE, not supreme. 

j (c) We should treat them and speak of them reverently and respect- 
ully. 
(d) Assist piously at devotions in their honor. 

sd Rea if -possthle, pilgrimages to the shrines where they are pre- 
served, 

(f) Utilize relic worship as a source of grace. 


“If I shall touch only his garment, I shall be healed” (Gospel of 
Day). Herein lie the grounds for our veneration of holy relics. 
Holiness sometimes imparts a sacred magnetic force even to the 
material objects with which it comes in contact, and which they in 
turn radiate to others. From the Divine person of Christ sprang 
the virtue that “went forth from Him and healed all.” His very rai- 
ment, the implements of His sacred passion, the holy Cross, the crown 
of thorns, the lance and spear, were made holy by His touch, and 
therefore hold the first place to-day amongst sacred relics. Nor is 
this mysterious force limited to what Christ’s personal touch made 
holy; it is extended also to those used and touched by His saints. 
“Greater things than these,” said He, speaking of the wonders He 
wrought, “shall ye do.” “And God wrought by the hand of Paul 
more than common miracles, so that even there were brought from 
his body to the sick, handkerchiefs and aprons, and the diseases 
departed from them, and the wicked spirits went out from them” 
(Acts xix, 12). This shows the Scriptural authority for relics, our 
theme to-day. Let us therefore enquire first, why, and secondly 
how we should venerate them. 

I. It may be observed, by way of introduction, that by “relics,” 
in the strict sense of the term, are meant the remains of the bodies 
of the saints and martyrs, or parts thereof. In the broad sense, 
however, the word is taken to mean not only portions of their 
bodies, but all the objects that came into close contact with them, 
when alive, such as their clothes, books, furniture, pictures, crucifixes, 
and even instruments of penance and other forms of punishment. 
They are found, in a certain measure, in every church wherein holy 
Mass is said, inasmuch as they must be inserted in all altars. The 
respect due to holy relics, both in their doctrinal and devotional 
aspect, is part of the virtue of religion itself, one of the main duties 
we owe to God by the First Commandment. 
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Now we claim that the veneration we offer to holy relics is lawful 
in itself and useful to us. It is lawful because Scriptural. The 
Old Testament is almost as rich as the New in instances wherein 
inanimate objects, employed in Divine worship or touched and used 
by God’s servants; in other words, relics were endowed with 
miraculous power, and as such venerated by the people as holy 
things. Who will deny that the ark of the Covenant, the rod of 
Moses, the mantle of Elisas, the bones of Eli which restored the 
dead to life, were placed on the same footing by the people of God 
at large as holy relics are amongst the children of the Church 
to-day. 

The same is true of the New Testament. The hem of our Lord’s 
garment was a lifeless thing, but it covered the sacred Person of 
the “Holy of Holies,” and “virtue went forth from it and healed 
all.”. But God is equally wonderful in His saints. Hence we find 
the very shadow of Peter, once a sinful man, but now a saint, heal- 
ing the diseases of those on whom it fell, and the handkerchiefs of 
St. Paul, as we have seen, endowed with a similar miraculous 
power. Nor is the arm of the Lord shortened, in this respect, to- 
day. All down the ages to our own, the various tombs and shrines 
of the saints, the miracles wrought and being wrought thereat, as 
well as the pilgrimages made to them, offer visible and tangible 
proofs of the Divine approval of the veneration of relics. 

Then again the cult of relics is lawful because it is a natural and 
therefore lawful instinct to reverence the material objects associated 
with the illustrious dead. 

Relic worship, in some shape or form, is common to all races 
and religions. Our museums and art galleries are filled with the 
relics of the glorified members of “the Kingdom of this world.” 
Very often they who carp at and criticise the pilgrimages we make 
to the shrines of the saints, and the veneration and devotion we 
show to their mortal remains, traverse sea and land to gaze with 
respect and admiration on the tombs and other relics of poets, war- 
riors, statesmen and other eminent worldlings whose lives, perhaps, 
were more hurtful than helpful to their fellow men. Not that there 
is anything wrong herein, for we find the cultured Greeks at one 
with the wildest barbarians in honoring those deemed their holy 
dead; aye, and the very plains, mountains, and valleys where they 
had spent their lives; for relic worship, as we understand it, is not 
idol worship. The abuse of the instinct of reverence by idolatry, 
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or other forms of creature worship, proves nothing against its use. 
Graven images of God’s creatures are not forbidden by the First 
Commandment except as objects of Divine worship. There were 
relics in the Temple of Jerusalem as in our churches to-day. In- 
deed, holiness, as I said, spreads a spiritual aroma, that haunts its 
material resting place just as beauty of form and color breathed into 
the lifeless matter of wood, stone or ivory inspire, haunt the things 
themselves, and inspire reverence for the artist who gave them 
birth. So is it with the Divine beauty of holiness resplendent in 
God’s saints. This holiness shone in their bodies when alive, and 
seemed to haunt the remnants of those bodies committed to the 
tomb. Those venerable relics remind us that the bodies of the 
saints were once what ours also should be, but often, alas, are not, 
“temples of the living God,” and which, in their case, will one day 
glitter in heaven, as the stars in the sky. 

Furthermore, we venerate holy relics because the practise is help- 
ful to ourselves; to say nothing of the indulgences thereby gained, 
it stimulates devout religious feeling, and that deep reverence for 
all that is, “high, holy and of good repute,” which forms the founda- 
tion, nay, the very soul of true piety. It excites us to the best and 
highest from of mental activity, prayer and praise. For man is 
not a pure spirit. He needs matter, clad in every variety of form 
and color, to rouse mind and heart to action, and failing matter, 
fancy takes its place. Now all this is furnished by relics, enclosed 
as they are, in costly cases and richly decorated shrines, and in- 
timately associated with the highest, holiest and most perfect of 
God’s creatures on earth. Indeed, Nature itself seems to venerate 
relics and exempt them from the common fate. Many bodies of 
the saints or parts of their bodies are still incorrupt and supple, 
others emit a fragrance or distill a healing oil, as may be seen at 
their shrines. Relics thus: appeal to what is best in us, and urge 
the naturally sluggish soul to the worship of the unseen God, and 
the imitation of His saints in whose lives He was visibly reflected. 
They serve as books and sermons; they are as finger-posts pointing 
to a higher, holier, and far better way than that trodden by the 
world at large. Who, with a spark of faith still left, can look un- 
moved on the few relics still left, of Christ’s life and death—por- 
tions of the Cross He died on, the tunic He wore, the winding sheet 
wherein He was wrapped, the scourges and crown of thorns, aye, 
or even gaze on the sacred spots in the Holy Land, scenes of His 
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life, sufferings and death, Bethlehem, Nazareth, Gethsemani and 
Mount Olivet. To travel there is treading holy ground; it seems 
touching the hem of His robe like the woman in the Gospel. Virtue 
still goes forth from them to heal and console the crowds of pil- 
grims that flock thither in her spirit. 

The cult of relics, sacred or profane, is an aspect of symbolism 
which links the two widely separated worlds of matter and spirit. 
Ideas the most abstract and refined are stirred into life by the im- 
pressions of sense that stream through eye and ear and every avenue 
of sense, either to exalt or degrade. Shall we neglect, then, the 
veneration of the visible and tangible relics of the saints so helpful 
to awaken and stimulate our best and holiest instincts. To arouse 
waning patriotism and inspire the people with ardor and enthusiasm 
in any cause sacred to the nation, it is a usual thing for visits to 
be paid and addresses delivered at the graves and homes of those 
deemed the nation’s best heroes and citizens. The rooms they 
slept in, the clothes they wore, the weapons they used, or books 
they read or wrote, are deemed national heirlooms and treasures. 
And so they are, because they serve the purpose of inspiring 
patriotism and forming good citizens. The Church has the same ob- 
ject in view in preserving the relics of her canonized dead and ex- 
posing them to the veneration of her children, i. e., to make of 
them good citizens of the Kingdom of God. 

In addition to this the veneration of sacred relics is of help to 
us, because history and experience, from Old Testament times to 
our own, testify to the wonders wrought and the favors accorded 
to those giving proof of their faith and devotion in this matter. 
The mantle of Elias parted the waters of the Jordan to let a 
disciple pass in safety. A dead man coming into contact with the 
bones of Eliseus, into whose grave he was cast, came to life again 
(IV. Kings xiii, 21). I need not repeat how the crowds of be- 
lieving sick folk were healed of their maladies by the shadow of 
St. Peter and by the handkerchiefs and girdles of St. Paul (Acts 
xix, 12). St. Augustine, no mean authority, surely, bears personal 
witness some centuries later to several cures he had seen effected 
by the relics of St. Stephen. Well might St. John Chrysostom say : 
“We visit the tombs of the saints and prostrate ourselves there, in 
order to obtain some grace we need.” The miracles undoubtedly 
wrought and the answers to prayers obtained at the various modern 
shrines and places of pilgrimage, together with the marvels recorded 
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in the well tested cases submitted as evidence in the beatification 
and canonization of saints, carry the same tradition down to our 
own day, and prove clearly that the miracle recorded in to-day’s 
Gospel is no exception, but that God, still “wonderful in his saints,” 
works wonders through the instrumentality of their relics, in favor 
of loving and believing souls. 


II. It now remains for us to explain how we are to venerate holy 
relics. In advance it may be well to remark that abuse shadows 
the use of all good things, though no argument against this use. 
That there are and have been false relics, and that grotesque legends 
are afloat as to wonders wrought by them, is no stronger argument 
against genuine relics and the legitimate veneration due to them 
than are, say, the existence of false religions and the many super- 
stitious practices afloat in the world against the one true religion and 
all orthodox forms of Divine worship. 


In our cult, then, of private relics we must first be reasonably 
sure of their authenticity, i. e., we must see they have the name of 
the saint and the Episcopal seal and sanction attached. It is only 
such as these that can be exposed to the public veneration of the 
faithful. Great care is now used in securing the genuineness of all 
relics both for public and private devotion, but it stands to reason 
that mistakes, in verifying them, may creep in, though practically 
no more harm is done thereby than attributing a work of art to the 
wrong artist. The honor we pay to them goes to the saint to whom 
they are attributed, and on to almighty God who is thus “glorified 
in His saints.” It were idolatry, of course, to offer to any relic, or 
indeed, any creature the absolute or supreme worship offered to 
God, but at the same time it would be nothing short of iconoclastic 
heresy to refuse them such relative worship or veneration as was 
rendered by the woman of the Gospel to the hem of our Lord’s 
garment. The Divine wearer imparted to it all its magic worth. 
God’s presence in the burning bush made the desert ground about it 
holy: so with Christ present in His saints. Filled with His Divine 
grace and power, they consecrate and sanctify what they touch. “I 
have dwelt with the rose,” said the rude lump of clay in the Eastern 
fable, “and that is why I smell so sweet.” Once assured of the 
genuineness of holy relics, it is our duty to treat them with the 
respect due to all holy things. They are sacred because they are 
used in Divine worship. Far be it from us to deal with them as 
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pieces of common furniture, or speak of them slightingly or ir- 
reverently. 

When publicly exposed in our churches we should take part 
reverently in the prayers offered to the saints they serve to call to 
mind. Failing this, we can silently honor those inserted in the altars 
on which holy Mass is offered. Since the days of the Catacombs 
holy Mass has been offered on the tombs of the martyrs or on a 
slab containing their relics. Furthermore, we venerate these holy 
objects by visiting, personally or by deputy, the sacred spots where 
they are preserved. Pious pilgrimages, once a main feature of 
Catholic piety, are now happily springing up again into favor. If 
we can not visit Rome, Jerusalem or Lourdes in person, we join in 
spirit the pilgrims who annually flock there. In conclusion, let us 
remember that relic worship is no mere empty symbolism; it brings 
fervor, grace and often miracles in its train. And as we need all 
the spiritual help we can get in these materialistic days, from what- 
soever source it may come, let us not fail to profit by that which 
proceeds from the veneration of the relics of the saints, for from 
them, as from the hem of Christ’s garment in the Gospel of the 
day, “Virtue cometh forth.” 





TWENTY-FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE UPBUILDING OF THE KINGDOM OF GOD 
BY THE REV. JOHN H. STAPLETON 


“The kingdom of heaven is like to a grain of mustard-seed.”—Matt. xiii, 31. 


SYNOPSIS.—Preamble: The growth of the mustard-seed. The three phases 
of its development likened to the working of zeal in men’s souls for the 
glory of God by faith, hope and charity. And this zeal shown in the 
raising of material edifices and in the edification of Christian lives. 

First Point: Edifices. The Catacombs, a work symbolical of the 
foundations of faith; the cathedrals, of the aspirations of hope; and the 
multiplying of churches throughout the world, of the fecundity of charity. 

Second Point: Edification. Faith at the basis of the Christian life, faith 
humble and enlightened. Hope gives spiritual eye that discerns the value 
of things and finds in its aspirations strength against the allurements 0 
the flesh. Charity gives forth the odor of good works and good example 
to draw the neighbor to God. 

Conclusion. 
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We are all familiar with the parable of the mustard-seed, an 
illustration at once simple, accurate and striking of the growth of 
the Kingdom of God on earth, according to the plan of the Divine 
Founder. This seed is the smallest of all seeds, we are told. But 
once it has been cast under foot, trampled upon and hidden in the 
earth, lo! it springs again to life and develops an interior force and 
energy marvellous to behold. It works. It throws out deep roots 
in the soil. Then it penetrates the upper crust, comes out from its 
dungeon and rears aloft its crest even unto the clouds. Finally it 
spreads, lengthens out its giant branches and covers the earth; and 
the birds of the air there seek a shelter and find it. 

Not unlike this is the growth and development of the kingdom 
of God, a kingdom in the world but not of the world, made up of 
all those who here below strive after the kingdom above. The 
analogy is indeed worth noticing. There are three phases in the 
development of the mustard-seed: in the depths seeking a founda- 
tion, then in strong, lofty aspirations towards the higher regions, 
finally in benevolent expansion. And so act in the Church and 
in the souls of men the virtues of faith, hope and charity, virtues 
which God has infused and which, like the secret force of nature 
in the tiny seed, energize and inflame zeal and make it capable of 
wonderful and lasting results. Faith is the foundation of all, the 
rock-bed of every Christian edifice, which is laid deep down in the 
soil and entrenches itself so strongly in the subterranean fastnesses 
as to be equally unshakable with mother earth herself. But hope 
springs heavenward from the solid basis of faith; it aims at the 
clouds in a straight line and ever tends upwards for the prize which 
it covets; while charity, the fruitful mother, seeks rather to ex- 
pand, to reproduce itself in a thousand ways and throws out on all 
sides the fruit of its own abundant life. We see the flowering of 
these virtues in the edifices built by Christian hands to the glory of 
God and in the edification of Christian lives to the same glory of 
God; in the material temples dedicated to His service and in the 
spiritual temples consecrated to the same service. And in either 
case, whether of edifice or of edification, the progress and increase 
has been identical, according to the law of the mustard-seed. Where 
men planted and watered and nurtured, God lent the warmth of 
His breath to their successful development and gave an abundant 
increase. 


Thus we see the handful of the first faithful followers of the 
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Redeemer, sweating and groaning under the tyranny of heathen 
Rome. They are oppressed, trodden upon, crushed, literally driven 
into the ground. They are banned from the empire of the living, 
forbidden to enjoy the light of day, refused the right to live. “It 
is not lawful to be a Christian.” Then fleeing the persecution and 
the pestilential atmosphere of the pagan city, they descend into the 
bowels of the earth. And here begins the work of the zeal for the 
kingdom of God, the first flowering of their faith. Here in the 
domain of death, whence in nature all life springs, in the night of 
the tomb, a strange activity manifests itself. “Unless the grain of 
wheat falling into the ground die, itself remaineth alone; but if it 
die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” As in the case of the seed, there 
is a stirring within, an awakening to life among the down-trodden 
faithful. By the resurrecting power of the God who made nature 
fruitful and gave to grace its marvelous powers of fecundity, a new 
life, a new vitality, a new power moves in the depths. They work, 
silent and untiring, these Christians; they dig deep and wide in the 
pit where they are buried; they pierce the soil in all directions, 
undermining the whole fabric of godless impiety. Long, laborious 
and painful was the task. But it came to an end. And the result: 
a temple, a temple embedded on solid foundations, at once the fruit 
and symbol of the faith that time and the passions have ever re- 
spected in default of power to destroy it. And to this very day 
the traveler from a world that too often scoffs at faith stands in 
open-mouthed astonishment in the Roman Catacombs and marvels 
at the heroic zeal of the early Christians who hewed them out. 

But the living seed does not remain in the ground; it has to come 
forth to become a plant, a tree. It has found in the earth where it 
was crushed and buried from sight, the key to the mystery of pro- 
duction, the way to bud, blossom and fruit, the secret of the golden 
harvest. So, too, the temple, the kingdom of heaven, sitting in sub- 
terranean Rome was soon to rise and pursue the law of its being. 
A day came when it burst asunder and threw off the heavy thick- 
ness of earth and showed itself in daylight, a miraculous thing of 
life, vigor and beauty. It rose out of the clay like the young giant 
that it was, shook itself free from the bonds that had so long held 
it in thralldom; and in the very act almost it overthrew all those 
temples of error, all those places of voluptuousness, all those amphi- 
theatres of cruelty and barbarity, shook up the whole pagan world 
and reared itself majestic and formidable on the spot. 
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Thus if faith is satisfied with the depths of humility, the hope that 
succeeds wants the skies of heaven. The zeal of the Middle Ages 
wrought this prodigy. After the Catacombs came the cathedrals, 
those massive piles, songs of religious hope in stone, with their 
towers and steeples and pinnacles shooting into the clouds, their 
every arch pointing upward, the whole effect being to carry the on- 
looker beyond himself, the whole apparent tendency being to push 
on even to the throne of God, for there alone is hope satisfied. 

It was a labor of giants, of course, requiring generations of work- 
men, perfection of the arts and trades, untold sacrifices, incalculable 
resources and wealth. But it required first and foremost, above and 
beyond all else, that zeal for the glory of God which eateth one up 
and that spiritual eye which sees by the vision of faith the things 
which God has reserved for them who love and serve Him. It was 
a labor for heaven, sustained by the solid hope that God was being 
glorified and that He looks complacently on the work of his creature 
and keeps a place of rest for the weary toiler when the day and its 
heats are over. And because this hope was not wanting, the achieve- 
ment was crowned with success. 

It remained but to spread. Charity is the most prolific of virtues, 
and zeal that labors in her name must cover the face of the earth. 
This is how the mustard-seed grew, throwing out beneficent 
branches and foliage as a refuge to the birds of the air; this is what 
Christian zeal did for the spread of the kingdom of God. “Go ye 
into the whole world, and preach the Gospel to every creature.” 
“Going, therefore, teach ye all nations.” The history of the missions 
is more or less familiar to us all; the Apostolic journeyings by land 
and sea, the Pentecostal fires renewed, the heroic and eloquent testi- 
mony of confessors and martyrs, the swarming of the nations to the 
foot of the Cross. Then new worlds are discovered and open. The 
Christian family increases, the faith spreads following the footsteps 
of the missionaries, the temples multiply. Everywhere under heaven 
God finds churches and chapels, many rich and gorgeous, others as 
poor and wretched as the cave of Bethlehem, but all places wherein 
He may reside in the midst of His people, where He may throne in 
His kingdom. 

Thus charity, which is love for God and for souls, goes out to 
those wherever they are in this wide world, who sit in the darkness 
of unbelief and the shades of dispair, as it has ever done and ever 
will do, and spends itself to bring them into the Church of Christ 
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which is the kingdom of God on earth. It preaches the faith on 
which it stands, teaches the hope towards which its face is turned 
and gives up its substance and life that God may be glorified and His 
children brought under His obedience and into His fold. She calls 
all men and offers them the security of her House where God awaits 
them. With charity the race of church-builders have gone “even to 
the uttermost part of the earth.” “Yes, verily, their sound hath 
gone forth into all the earth, and their words unto the ends of the 
whole world.” 

But we are told by the Evangelist St. Luke: “The kingdom of 
God is within you.” That is, the spirit has temples to build which 
shall show forth its belief in God, its trust in Him and its love for 
Him, and shall be vehicles for the spreading of the reign of God 
in the souls of men. From the word “edifice” comes “edification,” 
and edification is spiritual, as contrasted with material upbuilding. 
“Remember,” says the Apostle, “that you are temples of the Holy 
Ghost.” True zeal for the triumph of God’s dominion urges the 
Christian to lay deep and strong his foundations in faith, so that 
from them may rise his aspirations and hopes as lofty as heaven and 
his charity become fruitful in a holy life and good works. Living 
temples, as well as those built of stone and marble, if they are to 
give evidence of the growth and development of the kingdom of 
God, must follow the law of the mustard-seed, as the parable in the 
Gospel shows us. 

Faith is set at the basis of all Christian living, and in the newborn 
babe its germ is implanted by baptism. Among its principal quali- 
ties are two: it must be humble and it must be enlightened. Hu- 
mility is its foundation, enlightenment is its strength. Faith is 
knowledge of God through His revealed Word. By contrast it gives 
us the measures of our own worth. He who knows God aright has 
no misgivings about his own meanness and nothingness. Proud 
faith, which is almost a contradiction in terms, because it knows not 
God as He is, addresses Him like the Pharisee and treats Him as 
an equal; it finally revolts against Him, for it has no foundation of 
truth on which to stand. But the prayer of the true believer is: 
“Out of the depths I have cried unto thee,” because in the presence 
of the greatness and immensity of God, as the eye of his faith dis- 
covers Him, he goes down into the depths of his insignificance and 
unworthiness and confesses with the Psalmist: “I am unworthy of 
the least of thy mercies, and of the truth which thou hast fulfilled 
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to thy servant.” “What is man that thou art mindful of him, or the 
son of man that thou visiteth him?” 

The first lesson, then, of the mustard-seed in the ground and. of 
our forefathers in the faith worshipping in the bowels of the earth 
is that we should acquire a good working knowledge of our holy 
religion, learn the what and wherefore of our belief and be able to 
give good reasons for the faith that is in us. The temple that we 
are is not a living one and is built on the shifting sands if we not 
possess with conviction the truths of God as taught by His Church, 
and thus make curselves competent to offer Him a reasonable 
service, the service due to His greatness from our lowliness. And 
he who neglects this office in the education of his children will see 
the plant wither ere it is half grown and the temple demolished at 
the first blast of the storm of temptation. Faith is knowledge, and 
knowledge is power and strength. The man of faith supports the 
kingdom of God; on him it depends, and with him it will stand or 
fall. 

“But,” says the prophet Micheas, and with him the Christian soul 
that believes as it should, “I will look towards the Lord; He will 
bring me forth into the light, I shall behold His justice.” And so 
out of the depths of humble faith rises hope, like the lively spouting 
seed, like the upspringing pinnacles of the Gothic temple from its 
adamantine foundations. The quality of hope is spirituality, the 
vision of heaven is upon it, it sees with the eye anointed 
with the ointment of salvation, with the eye single to the things 
of God; it appreciates at their true relative value the higher and 
the lower things, and strives after the better with longings and 
yearnings. And this is natural and easy to perceive since we hope 
according as we believe. If God is all, as the revealed Word 
teaches, and His holy Will the supreme form of life, and His 
gifts the only gifts worth prizing, then where else but in Him 
should our aspirations tend and our hopes seek rest? And what 
are all things that obscure that vision and hinder that flight but 
things that deserve to be spurned with the foot? 

“I know that my Redeemer liveth,” says holy Job, expressing his 
faith; and thereon building his hope, he continues: “Whom I my- 
self shall see, and my eyes shall behold, and not another: this my 
hope is laid up in my bosom.” And thus sustained, Job bore pa- 
tiently the burden of his sorrows. Just as the flesh, knowing only 
the things of the flesh, cleaves thereto, so does the spirit, illumined 
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by faith, by hope develop great strength against that concupiscence 
which is the soul’s greatest peril. “They that hope in the Lord shall 
renew their strength; they shall take wings as eagles,” says the 
Psalmist. We are lifted above the miasma of earth, and breathing 
a purer atmosphere, heal our weaknesses, increase in power and 
wisdom ; and being purified, become like the clean of heart who see 
God. 

There is nothing now to prevent the good odor of our lives from 
going forth and spreading abroad by the charity of good works 
and good example the kingdom of God on earth. Charity is first 
of all love of God, and it translates itself in one’s life by deeds of 
justice and virtue; that is, it avoids necessarily that which offends 
the Lord whom the soul in charity loves and does always that which 
is pleasing to Him. Charity that does not fulfill this condition is 
something else than charity. It is the function of this greatest of 
all infused virtues to edify, that is, to lead men to God by showing 
them how noble and sweet and easy it is. It is a preaching without 
words, a pervasive argument, a silent but most convincing eloquence 
that has made more conquests than the word. It reaches out to vast 
numbers and attracts them, as the wide, spreading branches of the 
grown mustard tree draws the birds of the air to its shelter, or as 
the church steeple seen from afar pointing heavenward invites men 
to pray. This is what St. Paul meant when he said: “For we are 
the good odor of Christ unto God.” 

Nothing that is really good fails to diffuse itself and affect others, 
for this is the very nature of goodness. And so a genuinely good 
life, that is, one lit up by faith and burning with the hope of heaven, 
is like the light of which the Lord speaks when He says: “So let 
your light shine before men that they may see your good works, 
and glorify your Father who is in heaven.” And thus do we fulfill 
our mission of being our brother’s keeper, of helping him to share 
the good things which through no merit of our own we enjoy and 
of which through no fault perhaps of his own he is deprived. Thus 
do we become unconscious missionaries, spreading the kingdom of 
God as effectively and as gloriously in His sight as those who brave 
the seas and the dangers among savage tribes. A spiritual writer, 
Father Faber, thought that this cultivation of faith, hope and 
charity unto edification of the neighbor was not only a privilege 
of the children of the household, but even a duty on which in some 
measure depended his salvation; for he said that he did not believe 
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a Catholic would be saved who did not make himself in some degree 
instrumental in the conversion of a fellow man. 

We are in this country very conspicuously of the race of church 
builders in the third phase of the development of the kingdom of 
God, symbolical of charity, namely, spreading abroad, multiplying, 
covering the face of the earth. May we prove faithful to the race 
traditions of the past and build spiritually with the same zeal as 
we build materially. May the edification of our Christian lives be 
in keeping with the attractive beauty of our church edifices, both 
combining to establish more and more firmly the reign of Christ 
in men’s hearts. 





LAST SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE SUPERIORITY OF THE CHRISTIAN TO THE MIS- 
FORTUNES OF MANKIND 


BY THE RIGHT REV. ANSCAR VONIER, 0.S.B., ABBOT OF BUCKFAST 


“And unless those days had been shortened, no flesh should be saved—but 
for the sake of the elect, those days shall be shortened.”—St. Matt. xxiv, 22. 


SYNOPSIS —The rules that ought to guide the Christian mind in the per- 
pose conflicts and uncertainties of human politics and earthly catas- 
When is the world coming to an end? Curiosity of the Apostles. 
Christ's answer. The Lord’s kindness. He is concerned with practical 
issues. “You shall hear of wars.’ The superiority of the Christian to the 
misfortunes of mankind. 

The twenty-fourth chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel contains a 
complete setting forth of the rules that ought to guide the Christian 
mind in the perplexing conflicts and uncertainties of human politics 
and earthly catastrophes. Our Lord’s disciples wanted to know the 
time when the world would come to an end; they wanted to hear 
from the Divine Master what would be the signs of His coming, so 
that they at least might have an answer to that question so often 
asked by man: When is the world coming to an end? It was to be 
their special privilege to be told the great secret by Him who knew 
all things, and if necessary they would keep the secret amongst them- 
selves. “And when He was sitting on Mount Olivet, the disciples 
came to Him privately, saying: ‘Tell us when shall these things be? 
And what shall be the sign of Thy coming, and of the consumma- 
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tion of the world?” St. Mark in the 13th chapter of his Gospel 
says that it was Peter and James and John and Andrew that asked 
Him apart those tremendous questions, thereby showing that the 
manifestation of the great mystery was to be quite an exceptional 
act of confidence on the part of Christ. What a glorious thing it 
would have been for those few men to be entrusted with the certain 
knowledge of the day and the hour when the world would come to 
an end! And why should He, who had told them already so many 
heavenly secrets, and who certainly must know that all important 
date in the world’s history, He who was so intimate with them, why 
should He refuse to part with the all-interesting information, just 
in favor of a few privileged friends? But the innocent curiosity of 
the Apostles met with the most gentle rebuke possible. The great 
point was this: When shall it take place. Christ’s answer is not 
only extremely gentle, it is also wonderfully humble: “But of that 
day and hour no one knoweth; no, not the angels of heaven, but the 
Father alone,” he says according to St. Matthew. But St. Mark 
gives us a more complete version, and makes our Lord say: “But 
of that day or hour no man knoweth, neither the angels in heaven 
nor the Son, but the Father.” 


It would not be to my purpose to explain to you how we have to 
understand our Lord’s assertion that He, the Son, did not know the 
great mystery. What I want you to do is to admire our Lord’s 
wonderful humility and kindness, meeting the insistent and friendly 
curiosity of His beloved disciples with the simple assertion that the 
thing they were so anxious to know was, in a way, beyond Himself. 


Our Lord is concerned with practical issues; He wants to teach 
His disciples how to behave in the midst of the world’s political 
turmoil and physical cataclysms. He foresees the tremendous up- 
heavals that will take place within the human race, upheavals so 
great that there would be no natural chance for His own spiritual 
race to survive; and making use of the indiscreet interrogation of 
His beloved few as a starting point, He unfolds before their eyes 
the most astonishing spiritual policy whose observance will render 
them superior to endless national and physical downfalls. He 
enumerates the various evils that will shake the world to its founda- 
tion, but He does it not in order to frighten and overcome the dis- 
ciples, but with majestic simplicity He tells them that for them there 
is a way out of the snare: “Take heed that no man seduce you, for 
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many will come in My Name saying, ‘I am Christ,’ and they will 
seduce many” (Matth. xxiv, 4). 


“And you shall hear of wars and rumors of wars. See that ye 
be not troubled. For these things must come to pass, but the end 
is not yet” (v, 7). 

“And because iniquity hath abounded, the charity of many shall 
grow cold. But he that shall persevere, he shall be saved” (v, 
32, 49). 

“Wherefore be you also ready, because at what hour you know 
not, the Son of man will come” (v, 44). 


In a discourse of matchless power Christ unveils the future be- 
fore the eyes of His disciples, not with a view to satisfy their 
curiosity, but with the intention of strengthening their faith, and 
the faith of those that will come after them. “For there shall rise 
false Christs and false prophets, and shall show great signs and 
wonders, insomuch as to deceive (if possible) even the elect. Be- 
hold I have told it to you beforehand” (v. 24, 25). He speaks of 
kingdoms rising against kingdoms; of pestilence, and famines, and 
earthquakes, of mighty tribulations, of immense and almost insuper- 
able falsehoods; of all-absorbing hatreds amongst men, and finally 
of stars falling from heaven, in a last and awful cataclysm. Such 
is the tale of woe He unfolds by anticipation. And yet there is not 
one single sentence, not one single word in this terrible narrative that 
could cause the disciple the least uneasiness. Great as the calamities 
are, physical, moral, religious and social, Christ’s disciple is superior 
to them all if he but observe the Master’s injunction of being vigi- 
lant, of being patient in his perseverance, of trusting his Redeemer 
joyfully, of clinging to Him faithfully whenever there is some great 
religious crisis. Like eagles the followers of Christ dwell high 
above the tormented surface of the earth, because through their 
faith they gather round One who in His Body has overcome the 
world. “Wheresoever the body shall be, there shall the eagles also 
be gathered together” (v, 28). 

This wonderful superiority of the faithful and watchful Christian 
to the misfortunes of mankind is still further exemplified by what 
our Lord says in the Gospel of St. Mark, concerning those evil 
days: “But look to yourselves. For they shall deliver you up to 
councils, and in the synagogues you shall be beaten, and you shall 
stand before governors and kings for My sake, for a testimony 
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unto them. And unto all nations the Gospel must first be preached. 
And when they shall lead you, and deliver you up, be not thoughtful 
beforehand what you shall speak; but whatsoever shall be given you 
in that hour, that speak ye. For it is not you that speak, but the 
Holy Ghost” (Mark xiii, 9, 10, 11). Man will be to Christ’s dis- 
ciple the welcome opportunity of giving testimony for his Divine 
Master, of scattering the seeds of the sacred Gospel in his own per- 
son, in his own blood perhaps, when wars root him up and carry 
him elsewhere, or persecutions make him lay down his life. The 
misfortunes of mankind have thus become many times the fortune 
of Christ’s Church, because through them Christ’s testimony has 
become more clear-voiced, more decided, more unassailable, and 
it would be an easy task to show how at the end of every great dis- 
turbance within the human race, the Catholic Church, somehow, 
stands out with extraordinary power and brilliancy. Just bear in 
mind how at the termination of one of the deepest and longest 
disturbances, the wars that began with the French revolution and 
ended with the downfall of Napoleon, the Catholic Church had 
acquired a new life, a new vigor, in spite of her great temporal 
losses, and the glorious Catholicism of the nineteenth century started 
on its career at the close of the great wars and the great persecutions 
we usually call the French revolution. 

But there is another superiority to the powers of evil that hold 
the world enthralled. God steps in when the evil is too great even 
for the elect. In His wisdom He lets mankind work out its own 
history ; He makes use of the evil man does in order to bring about 
a higher good. But when the evil becomes too great, too alarming, 
then all at once, for the sake of the elect, He stops mankind’s mad 
course. “And unless those days had been shortened, no flesh should 
be saved; but for the sake of the elect, those days shall be short- 
ened.” The tender, meek Master, sitting so quietly with His dis- 
ciples on Mount Olivet, opposite the temple, tells them that after 
all the terrible events which He foretells are entirely in His own 
hands; He uses them as instruments as long as they can be made 
use of ; when they refuse to serve His purpose, He breaks them to 
pieces in a moment. The great thing that matters is to be amongst 
the Elect, to be with Him, to walk with Him in the white garments 
of Divine grace. Nothing can hurt those that are with Him, and 
when everything will be lost, then “shall He send His angels with 
a trumpet and a great voice; and they shall gather together His 
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elect from the four winds, from the farthest parts of the heavens 
to the utmost bounds of them.” 


Let us be amongst Christ’s elect, my dear brethren, and we will 
be able to pass through life with the peace of God in our hearts, 
though men “wither away from fear and expectation of what shall 
come upon the whole world” (Luke xxi, 26). Let me, in conclusion, 
recall the beautiful passage, read in to-day’s epistle, a passage so 
appropriate to the Gospel I have been preaching on: “That you may 
walk worthy of God, in all things pleasing; being faithful in every 
good work, and increasing in the knowledge of God. Strengthened 
with all might according to the power of his glory, in all patience 
and long suffering with joy, giving thanks to God who hath made us 
worthy to be partakers of the lot of the saints in light.” Amen. 





FIRST SUNDAY OF ADVENT 


THE EXPECTATION OF CHRIST 
BY THE REV. JOHN RICKABY, S.J. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. Introductory. (1) Latitude of interpretation put upon 
music merely instrumental without words. 


(2) Decreased latitude as regards literature. 
(3) The multiple sense of language in holy Scripture. 


(4) Its special case in the Gospel of this Sunday concerning the 
PAROUSIA or coming of the Messias. 


II. The subject of the sermon, (1) The parousia or advent of Christ 
at Christmas. 


(a) At the time it was declared to be for the discrimination between 
men whose hearts were right or wrong. 

(b) Still each Christmas it makes the like discernment. 

(c) We should range ourselves not with the carnal-minded in view of 
the Incarnation, but with the spiritual-minded. 

(d) The Advent fast and abstinence in relation to the spiritual-minded 
appreciation of the PAROUSIA. 

(e) The fruits of the flesh in the fuller list opposed to the Word made 
Flesh and His Spiritual fruits. 

(2) The attitude of expecting the coming of Christ at ihe Nativity 
with outstretched neck. 

(a) The example of expectation iu merely human events. 

=) The expectation of Christ in all His dignity of the Word made 

esh. 
(c) Need of the great expectation to keep us spiritually alive and alert. 
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(1) While one professor of the art declares that by dancing all 
emotions may be represented, a musician may claim for his art the 
same universality with greater force of expression, even in these 
days when composers observe the self-denying ordinance of not 
using that direct imitation of natural sounds which once was in 
vogue to designate certain incidents of the audible kind, such as the 
roll of thunder or of sea waves. As long as no words are there to 
determine the sense, the listener has free play of fancy to interpret 
symbolic sounds; and for that reason some persons regard words as 
an encumbrance put upon the art which properly is “the expression 
of the inexpressible.” Extremists even suggest as an improvement 
in song the substitution of inarticulate for articulate modulations 
of the human voice. 

(2) Even in literature the words used often leave a wide scope 
to the imagination of the reader. Goethe described a work of his 
own as not one thing, but an adumbration of many things; and 
Emerson is popular with those who like to construct their own 
sense out of an author’s suggestive language. 

(3) In Scripture there used to be a dispute, after the example of 
St. Augustine, whether a text could have two senses, each literal, 
not simply the one literal and the other adapted or spiritual. Many 
of the disputants were not quite alive to what modern philosophy 
has specially emphasized, that single words are not employed ac- 
cording to exact definitions which all must accept if they are 
properly educated; and that the indefiniteness grows as words are 
combined into sentences, and sentences into paragraphs. Still the 
controverted question can effectively be put: Does the text, “Thou 
art my son, this day I have begotten thee,” refer literally to both 
Solomon and Christ? (Pasl ii, 7; Act xiii, 33; Heb. i, 5). Does the 
text, “Out of Egypt I have called My Son,” refer literally both to 
the Exodus of Israel and to the return of the Child Jesus after His 
flight from Herod? (Osee xi, 1; Matt. ii, 15). At any rate this 
reply is safe, that the intelligent reader of Scripture, and still more 
its intelligent Inspirer, have a wide outlook upon many connected 
meanings. Take for example the 6th Chapter of St. John’s Gospel. 
While critics dispute whether at a certain verse the transition is 
made in the discourse from faith in Christ to faith in the holy 
Eucharist, at least all may agree that in the mind of the speaker 
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and of the instructed reader the two subjects are never separated— 
not even in the preparatory miracle of multiplying the loaves and 
the fishes. Before we reach verse 52 and its explicit terms, “The 
Eread I will give you is My Flesh,” that fact is prominent to the 
knowing Catholic in the previous words, “What sign dost Thou 
show? Our fathers did eat manna. Moses gave you not bread 
from heaven: the bread of God is that which cometh down from 
heaven and giveth life to the world. I am the bread of life. He 
that believeth in Me hath life everlasting. I am the bread of life. 
Your fathers did eat manna in the desert and are dead; this is the 
bread descending from heaven that if anyone eat of it he may not 
die. I am the living bread which came down from heaven” (Verses 
30-51). While even apart from the Eucharistic Bread of faith all 
this would be verified in Christ, the Personal Word of God who is 
at once the highest object and motive of faith because of His 
Divinity, and also in the word of His Gospel, still we know as a 
fact how the Eucharist was emphatically present in the purpose of 
His utterance and in its very term finds expression. 

(4) A pregnant sense is similarly found in the words about the 
Judge and the Judgment to come, as they occur in the Gospel 
chosen for the first Sunday of Advent: Christ’s advent for the final 
judgment on Jerusalem and for the final judgment on the world is 
one large connected event, to which also is joined His advent on 
Christmas day, for the celebration of which we are preparing. Not 
for the sake of any profound learning, but because the terms will 
serve to fix our thoughts about the subject in hand, we may select 
two words used by the historian Polybius concerning the visit of 
King Antiochus (History xvi, 2). One of these two, Parousia, has 
been adopted into the English language to signify the arrival and 
presence of Christ; the other, Apokaradokia, has not been so ap- 
propriated ; but any person can remember that it graphically signi- 
fies the expectation of a great Parousia with neck craned or out- 
stretched in eager curiosity. So concerning Christ it is twice used 
by St. Paul (Rom. viii, 19; Phil. i, 20), while the other word, 
Parousia, is also employed by the Apostle in the same connection. 


II 


At the opening of the Advent season, therefore, our pious atten- 
tion is called to the coming of Christ, or to His Parousia, and to the 
proper attitude wherein that event should be expected. 
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(1) The Parousia is sometimes signified in the New Testament 
by an Aramaic word which English speakers often repeat: “If any 
man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let him be anathema; mara- 
natha, the Lord comes” (I. Cor. xvi, 22 f.; Philip v, 2; Ap. xxii, 20). 

(a) Because of the already noticed largeness of meaning in 
Christ’s words, while He can say that His Christmas Advent is not 
for judgment but for mercy, “I have not come to judge the world 
but to save the world” (John xii, 47). He can also say that it is for 
judgment, “For judgment I came into the world, that they that see 
not may see, and that they who see may become blind” (1b. 9-39). 
The primary force of these words is to declare the fatal repudiation 
of Christ by the Jews and the saving acceptance of Him by the 
Gentiles. That double fact also was terribly foretold in the prophecy 
of Simeon at the time of the presentation in the Temple: “Behold 
this Child is set for the fall and for the rise of many in Israel” 
(Luke ii, 34). Christ appeared as the discriminator between men 
whose thoughts had radically opposite bents, worldly on one side, 
heavenly on the other. “The thoughts of hearts” were thus laid 
bare (ib. 35), revealed in their inmost recesses where death and 
life was lurking in a differentiation not before outwardly declared. 
They were now made manifest by the Incarnate Word and His 
utterances, which were living and powerful, sharper than any two- 
edged sword, piercing even to the dividing of soul and spirit, and 
of the joints and the marrow, discerning the thoughts and intents 
of the Heart” (Heb. iv, 12). 

(b) Each year as Christmas comes round there is renewed this 
discrimination between minds and minds among men. Some go as 
far as the Jews by a radical disbelief in Christ. Of them we need 
here say no more than that their numbers should not be allowed to 
dishearten us. “What if some did not believe? Will their unbelief 
make void the Word of God? Far be it from that. Let God’s 
word stand true, though every man (Psalm cvi, 2) be a liar” 
(Romans iii, 3-4). 

(c) But for us believers the lesson is, by power of the Incarna- 
tion, to put off all that can be blamed as carnality, whether it be so 
literally in the flesh or figuratively in the spirit which fails to rise 
to the level of its true nature and regeneration. In neither sense 
can “flesh and blood possess the Kingdom of God” (I. Cor. xv, 50), 
which is for “Sons of God” as opposed to “sons of the flesh” (Rom. 
ix, 3; John iii, 6). While it would not be correct to affirm that all 
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men who are bad Christians are gross sensualists, still many openly 
are so, while higher-minded among them are in danger of so lapsing. 
For many of them to-day deny our real knowledge not only of the 
special mystery of the Incarnation, but likewise of all Divine veri- 
ties, about which they disclaim to have more than remote symbols 
changeable from age to age, mere makeshifts of their day. Hence 
they perforce confess that the only realities they can be sure of, in 
their genuine nature, are the objects of sense, so far as these are 
incontrovertibly felt in definitely conscious ways of experience, but 
not so far as they may be intellectually interpreted through hypo- 
thetic causes or ultimates. Therefore the appetites of sense are 
called “the basal facts of human organism and life,” the pursuit of 
which is along the line of the “fundamental instincts.” So of old 
the Epicureans and the Cyrenaics, while they taught that mental 
pleasure was higher than bodily, yet allowed the latter to be more 
appreciable and incontrovertible and vivid. The historian of the 
Epicureans, Zeller, says, “If they are consistent with their prin- 
ciples they can not deny that bodily pleasures is the earlier form and 
likewise the ultimate source of all pleasure, and neither Epicurus 
nor his favorite pupil Metrodorus shrank from making the admis- 
sion.” From such a philosophy surely the step is short to disguise 
the carnality of these sensualities and to dignify them with the name 
of spiritual, after the manner in which a fleshly and degrading 
love for the young tried to acquire dignity under the title of 
Platonic, professing to concern itself with the ideal of which the 
material shape was a negligible shell or outer covering. Self- 
delusions of this kind at least are easy and actually not infrequent. 

(d) From a reverent outlook on the Incarnation the Church’s 
direct antidote to carnal indulgence may be usefully considered in 
the fasting and abstinence prescribed for the Advent penance. As 
regards the mere renunciation of flesh-meat, that to several is 
hardly a serious difficulty ; but the limitation to one substantial meal 
a day is more grievous. However, for one reason or another, the 
majority of people are excused or dispensed from fasting. It re- 
mains for each one to make spiritually the best application possible 
to his case of the intended discipline; not to seek needless exemp- 
tion and not to try as far as he permissibly can to shift the incon- 
veniences that remain of the prohibitions. Fasting and abstinence 
are consecrated by perpetual usage of the Church, and the spirit 
of them should so be cultivated that what is allowably omitted of 
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the contemplated hardships may be compensated for by other morti- 
fications, more especially by the fuller and more generous perform- 
ance of obligations. In the wilderness where God was trying the 
fidelity of His people, Israel, they irreverently took occasion of their 
lack of water and flesh-meat to “tempt” or try Jehovah, to see if 
really He was with them in their hard journey. It is pitiable to see 
how they ignominiously whined for the loss of the better fare in 
Egypt, the land of their bondage. The people reproached Moses 
and said, “Give us water to drink,” and Moses said, “Why do you 
reproach me? Why do you tempt the Lord?” And he called the 
name of the place Massah, Temptation, and Meriba, Contention, 
because of the reproaches made by Israel and because they tempted 
the Lord, saying, “Is Jehovah with us or not?” (Exod. xvii, 2-3). 
We must be better than that. 

(e) When we take carnal sins as going beyond “the concupiscence 
of the flesh and of the eyes” to “the pride of life” (I. John ii, 16) 
in all its insolence of self--exaltation, then we come to that long 
list of its evil fruits mentioned by St. Paul, “fornication, unclean- 
ness, immodesty, luxury, idolatry, emulations, wraths, quarrels, 
dissentions, sects, envy, murder, drunkenness, revellings.” Indeed 
they are all that are opposed to “the fruits of the spirit, which are 
charity, joy, peace, patience, benignity, goodness, longanimity, mild- 
ness, faith, modesty, contancy, chastity” (Gal. v, 14). It was to 
root out those vices and to implant those virtues that “the spirit 
of God was poured out upon all flesh” (Act ii, 17), by the Parousia 
of the Holy Ghost consequent upon the merits of Jesus Christ, 
whose Parousia was that of the Word made Flesh dwelling 
among us. | 

(2) What is the eager expectation as with outstretched neck, 
apokaradokia, we can easily picture to ourselves. 

(a) In the world of amusements when a great artist in singing 
or acting is to appear, it is the purpose of advertisers to raise expec- 
tation to the highest. It may be that at first the advent is made 
known with the mystery of concealed name, and with the suggestion 
of several to start conjectures. Then the true name is declared 
with everything that can give it splendor and create desire for him 
or her who bears the honored appellation. 

(b) In the case of Christ’s nativity the expectation with out- 
stretched neck should correspond in earnestness to the greatness of 
the Parousia, which is that of “the Word made flesh,” and is thus 
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denominated by the lower, not the higher, component of human 
nature, to show that it too is redeemable and even capable of 
divinization. By ~eason of the hypostatic union uninterrupted by 
death, the body of our Lord in the tomb was adorable with divinest 
honors. The consecrating words, “This is My Body,” “This is My 
Blood,” are directed immediately to flesh, and the feast of the 
blessed Sacrament called correspondingly Corpus Christi. In the 
mass the Soul and the Divinity are left to come by concomitance. 
It is this Incarnation that in Advent we look forward to as made 
visible on Christmas day. The same had been the expectation of 
the true Israelites, who had been called “a people of expectation.” 
In the Vulgate version of Jacob’s blessing upon Juda the promised 
Messiah is called “the Expectation of the people,” interpretable also 
as “He to whom people will gather or be subject.” He is called “the 
One that is coming” (Mat. xi, 3; Luke 7, 11, 20; John iv, 25), and 
the properly national fidelity is signified in Simeon who was “ex- 
pecting the consolation of Israel” (Luke ii, 25), and in Anna who 
was constantly at the Temple “conversing with all who were expect- 
ing the redemption of Israel” ( (Jb. 38). With this we may con- 
trast the disappointed prayer which has lately been written to unite 
the Jews in England: “Lord, look down from heaven, and see how 
we have become a scorn among the nations. Strangers say there 
is no hope or expectation now for you.” It is the praise of Nico- 
demus that after the apparent failure of the Cross he boldly went 
and asked to have the body of Christ for burial, because he was 
of those “who were in expectation of the Kingdom,” even when 
the hopes of earthly sovereignty had been shattered (Mark xvi, 43). 
(c) We need this great expectation to keep us spiritually alive 

with a true life. Those who have it not sometimes try to escape 
the real wretchedness of their outlook when they talk slightingly 
of human existence. The French excel in depicting the frivolous; 
here is one noteworthy specimen of their art: 

La vie est vaine Vain man’s estate, 

Un peu d’amour, Men love a bit 

Un peu d’haine, A bit they hate 

Et puis, Bon Jour! And then they flit! 

La vie est breve: Short is life’s dream: 

Un peu d’espoir, Men hope a bit, 

Un peu de réve, A bit they dream 

Et puis, Bon Jour! And then they flit! 
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Quite otherwise is the prospect that St. Paul holds out of the 
award of “the just. Judge to all who love His coming” (II. Tim. 
iv, 8). His words form the Epistle for the first or midnight Mass 
at Christmas and well declare the expectation of Advent: “The 
saving grace of God that appeared to all men, teaching us that, de- 
nying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should live soberly and 
justly and piously in this present world, looking for the blessed 
hope and glorious manifestation of the great God and our Saviour 
Jesus Christ, who gave Himself to us that He might redeem us 
from all iniquity, and purify to Himself a peculiar people zealous 
for good works” (Tit. ii, 11-15). 

Such is our expectation of Christ. But to verify it we must 
answer His expectations of us. So far as He foresees all the future 
He does not in one sense “expect” its events; still we can accom- 
modate the word to His demands on our service. He is the one 
who can say of His vineyard, “I expected grapes and I found sour 
grapes” (Isai. v, 2). He is the master who came year after year 
expecting fruit on His fig tree and found only leaves (Luke xiii, 
6, 7). An attempt has been made to describe justice as the fulfill- 
ment of reasonable expectations entertained of our conduct. That 
is one possible aspect. Therefore at Christmas we must not dis- 
appoint Christ, which means that we must prepare during the en- 
suing week for His Parousia with that attitude of outstretched 
neck which signifies earnestness about His arrival. It is not in the 
present case a coming of which “we know not the day nor the hour” 
(Mat. 25, 13). So far at least as the valid appointment by the 
Church is concerned, with the midnight which introduces the 25th 
day of December, Christmastide begins. Thus one element of 
anxiety is shut out: there remains the anxiety of preparedness for 
the definitely settled day; and this will be provided against if we 
start now by throwing ourselves into the full spirit of the Church 
in her establishment of the season of Advent, and then continue as 
we have begun till our perseverance is crowned by the reaping of 
a truly happy Christmas because a holy Christmas. 





OCCASIONAL SERMONS 


DEDICATION OF THE CHURCH OF ST. PATRICK, 
PHILADELPHIA 


SERMON DELIVERED BY THE RIGHT REV. MGR. JAMES F. TRAINOR, V. G. 


“This is the victory which overcometh the world, our faith.”—I. John v, 4. 


To-day, with all the grandeur and solemnity of the Church’s cere- 
monies, a new temple is dedicated to the living God; a new altar is 
raised on which the perpetual sacrifice is offered; a new shrine is 
built to a saint whose name was dear to our sires and is equally 
dear to us, their sons and daughters. People of St. Patrick’s par- 
ish, you have reason to rejoice to-day. We all rejoice with you. 
From His Grace our Most Reverend Archbishop, who is here in the 
insignia of his high office, down to the humblest priest of the dio- 
cese, there is not one whose heart does not beat in harmony with 
yours on this glorious occasion. This magnificent temple, solidly 
built, with richness and grandeur becoming to the King of Kings 
and Lord of Hosts, Whose dwelling place it is, crowded with a 
devoted people, whilst it inspires our admiration, tells us of your 
faith, of your devotion to your God, of your love for your patron, 
St. Patrick. “The work is great, for a house is prepared, not for 
man, but for God.” With joyful hearts, therefore, we are here to 
express our gratitude and to return thanks to Almighty God for 
all he has done for us, the children of St. Patrick. 

To you, my dear brethren, and to many of us, this is sacred 
ground. It is hallowed by memories dear to every Catholic heart. 
Here many of us were baptized, made our first Confession, our First 
Holy Communion, were confirmed and received many other graces 
and blessings for which we should be forever grateful. On this 
spot was erected the first St. Patrick’s Church, around which cluster 
so many and such tender memories. Its history is the history of 
Catholic progress in Philadelphia, and in this progress St. Patrick’s 
parish ever took a leading part. It was built about seventy years 
ago to accommorlate the few scattered families in what was then 
known as the village on the banks of the Schuylkill River. These 
families were composed principally of Irish exiles, who found em- 
ployment on the wharves along the river’s bank. They left their 
homes in the dear old land beyond the sea with sad hearts. They 
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were received coldly and treated with scant consideration in the 
land of their adoption. They were met with prejudices, which 
made their lot a sad one. But these honest, hard-working, sturdy 
sons of toil lived down these prejudices, and to-day their children 
are honored where their fathers were despised. Their only recom- 
mendation was their ability and their willingness to work. For six 
days of the week they went to and returned from their hard and 
comfortless labor. But on Sunday morning, as they heard the old 
church bell ring, they hastened with joy to this sacred spot. Here 
they heard, perhaps, the only words of consolation that greeted 
them. Here they were happy in kneeling before the altar of God, 
in saying the prayers they learned at their mothers’ knees, in assist- 
ing at Mass in a church named after their national saint. It re- 
minded them of home and of the little church on the hillside where 
their forefathers worshiped; reminded them of the place where they 
had learned the lessons of faith which were their consolation in a 
strange land. Is it any wonder that they gave generously of their 
small earnings to build and to support their church? Is it any won- 
der that when, soon after, in a troublous time in this city, their 
church was in danger, they were ready to defend it even with their 
lives? They built their church, they loved their church, and, like 
their forefathers of old they were ready to die for their church. 

As years went on and others came and settled in this section of 
the city, as the children grew up and received their education in the 
parish school, the love for the old church increased. It became as 
dear to the people as their own homes. Everything necessary for its 
enlargement, improvement and decoration was immediately and 
generously supplied. The people supported the priests in their every 
undertaking for the good of religion. In the meantime they gave 
generously to others. No priest ever appealed from the altar of 
the old church who did not receive substantial aid. It mattered not 
who he was, provided he had ecclesiastical authority. It mattered 
not whether he belonged to this diocese or any other diocese, whether 
he belonged to this country or any other country, whether he spoke 
their language or could scarcely speak it, if they recognized his 
needs they generously came to his assistance. Their charity was 
truly catholic. But to their own priests not only did they give of 
their substance—they gave also of their hearts. The tender affection 
that always existed between priests and people in this parish is well 
known. The priests were devoted to the people, and in return the 
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people loved the priests. This may be said especially of the three 
pastors whose names are inseparably associated with the old church 
and who for well nigh sixty years were a blessing to the people by 
their words and their example—the saintly Doctor O’Hara, after- 
wards Bishop of Scranton, who to the very day of his death loved 
the old church and cherished in his heart the memory of the good 
old people of this parish; the silent but sincere Father Mulholland, 
who, to the intense sorrow of his congregation, died far from the 
church that he loved; your present honest, honored and esteemed 
rector, Monsignor Kieran. The names of these three distinguished 
clergymen are household words in the parish, and their examplary 
priestly lives did much to cement the people’s love for old St. Pat- 
rick’s Church. 

This love was shown when it was announced that the old building 
was to be torn down. A gloom spread over the congregation. With 
sad hearts and tears in their eyes they witnessed its destruction. 
Many took to their homes relics of the old church, so that they might 
always remember the graces and blessings they received within its 
sacred walls. But to-day their sorrow is turned into joy. This new 
and resurrected St. Patrick’s Church is a grand and glorious edifice. 
We are all proud of it. It is as it should be, worthy of you, the 
generous people of this parish; worthy of the saint you honor; 
worthy of the God whom you adore. 

As we look back over this brief history, what is it that we see 
running through its every line? What is it that shines out above 
everything else, that inspired our love for the old and made possible 
this grand new St. Patrick’s Church? It is our faith—our Irish 
Catholic faith, of which we are justly proud; the faith that suffered ; 
the faith that triumphed. “This is the victory which overcometh the 
world, our faith.” ‘ 

These words of St. John can be truly applied to the Irish race. 
Their faith is their glory. It was ever victorious. It has withstood 
the world’s blandishments; it has withstood the world’s persecu- 
tions. It has carried the Cross, the standard of our faith, to the 
uttermost parts of the earth, and wherever in the known world a 
few families of Irish exiles are gathered together, as occurred here 
some seventy years ago, there the Cross is raised high, pointing to 
heaven over a church erected to the honor and glory of God, under 
the patronage of Ireland’s Apostle. 

What a glorious history has our faith? When first brought to 
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Ireland by St. Patrick, fifteen hundred years ago, it made her dis- 
tinguished among the nations. For three centuries thereafter she 
was known as “The Isle of Saints and Scholars.” Churches, mon- 
asteries and institutions of piety and learning overspread the land. 
Her sons, fired with Christian zeal, went forth from her shores, 
regardless of danger, to make new conquests for Christ and Christ’s 
Church. Their names, emblazoned on the catalogue of the saints 
in the different countries of Europe, tell us of their zeal and of their 
success in bringing those who were in the darkness of paganism into 
the bright light of Christianity. This was in the days of Ireland’s 
glory. 

In the days of her misfortune her faith shines out even more 
brilliantly. We are proud of Ireland when the world turned to her 
in admiration; when she was the seminary of Europe; when her 
sons and daughters vied with each other in piety and in learning. 
But we are more proud of her in the days of her sorrow, when her 
faith was weighed in the balance and was not found wanting. For 
three centuries the waves of persecution beat against her, but in vain. 
Her enemies and the enemies of her faith used all the weapons 
which wealth, power and cruelty could invent to crush out, to extin- — 
guish the light of faith in Ireland. But Ireland’s faith grew brighter 
with every attack, defied their power, scorned their wealth, stood 
firm as a rock in her allegiance to her God. History fails to record 
another instance of such steadfastness to faith under like circum- 
stances. It has been said that the grandest spectacle in history is 
the persistent struggle of Ireland, through so many centuries, for 
national independence. If there is a grander spectacle, it is the 
heroic fight of Ireland, through three centuries of persecution, 
cruelty and exterminating warfare, to preserve the faith brought to 
her by her glorious Apostle, St. Patrick. That faith could never be 
conquered. “This is the victory which overcometh the world, our 
faith.” Glory, then, to that noble Irish faith! Glory to-day to Ire- 
land’s illustrious Apostle, St. Patrick! Glory to her saints and 
heroes who fought and bled and died to preserve for us, pure, 
bright as the noonday sun, that glorious inheritance which will stand 
by us when all else fails, the inheritance of our glorious Catholic 
faith! 

But whilst we rejoice to-day in the triumphs of our faith, we 
should not forget in our prayers Erin’s struggle for independence. 
She has suffered long. Her fight has been for faith and fatherland. 
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After three centuries of persecution she obtained her religious lib- 
erty. The dawn of civil liberty is already breaking over the dear 
old land. May God hasten her full noon of freedom. May the 
poet’s vision be soon and fully realized: 


“The nations have fallen, and thou still art young, 
Thy sun is but rising, when others are set; 
And tho’ slavery’s cloud o’er thy morning hath hung, 
The full moon of freedom shall beam round thee yet. 
Erin, O Erin, tho’ long in the shade, 
Thy star shall shine out when the proudest shall fade.” 


When that day comes, when Ireland shall have her civil and 
religious liberty, may she long enjoy the peace and prosperity which 
her faithfulness to God and her persistent struggle for independence 
so well deserve. 

What lessons are we to learn from these reflections? We are in 
a magnificent church, dedicated to God under the patronage of St. 
Patrick, Ireland’s Apostle. May he ever protect it, its priests and 
its people. In its architectural design it reminds us of Ireland in the 
days of her glory, of her great cathedrals and churches, now known 
only in their ruins. We admire these evidences of Ireland’s former 
greatness; but we admire far more our forefathers, who, without 
cathedral or church, worshipped God under the broad canopy of 
heaven, in the recesses of the mountains, at the risk of their lives, 
and thus preserved for us the faith. Our fathers, seventy years ago, 
showed due appreciation of this gift when out of their poverty they 
built and maintained old St. Patrick’s Church. Shall we in our pros- 
perity be less faithful to the trust committed to our care? They 
preserved for us the priceless gift of faith. They suffered for it that 
we might enjoy its blessings. Shall we be traitors to the cause for 
which they suffered? God forbid! Their blood is in our veins and, 
thank God, their faith is in our hearts. We shall be true to the prin- 
ciples for which they were ready to lay down their lives. 

Irishmen and children of Irishmen, you have a sacred trust com- 
mitted to your care. You are the custodians of the faith of your 
forefathers. You are the children of saints. Let the strength of 
your faith and the purity of your lives proclaim to the world that 
you are worthy of such an honor. Ever be true to the faith of St. 
Patrick, the faith of your ancestors. Clasp it to your hearts as 
heaven’s greatest gift. Transmit it to your children pure and unde- 
filed, even as your forefathers transmitted it to you, even as they 
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received it from our glorious Apostle, St. Patrick. May God grant 
that their faith may be as true as the faith of their fathers, that it 
may bless them, their children and their children’s children unto 


eternity. “This is the victory which overcometh the world, our 
faith.” 

















CONFERENCES FOR ‘THE HOLY NAME SOCIETY 


BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 
XIII. SynpIcaLism 


Syndicalism, as it first appeared in France and Italy, and as it 
now manifests itself in our country under the name of the Industrial 
Workers of the World, the I. W. W., differs from socialism not in 
its aims, but in the method whereby these aims, the downfall of 
society and the creation of the future state, is to be brought about. 
Hence syndicalism bases all its arguments upon socialistic principles 
and, while socialism seeks to overthrow society with the aid of the 
ballot, syndicalism will make use of compulsion if no other means 
will bring about the desired results. 

For that reason, whenever laxity in laws or in their enforcement, 
or the confusion of popular sentiment favors it, the I. W. W. seem 
willing to resort to compulsion as the one sure means of gaining 
their object. 

No strike of any importance takes place in this country but the 
I. W. W. are on the spot to act as the self-appointed leaders. Dur- 
ing such periods of ill-feeling it is never difficult for them to gain 
the support of malcontents and of trouble makers. Scatter this 
element among the mass of foreign working men who are strangers 
to our language and customs and it will be a comparatively easy 
task to induce these poor people to cast aside reason and to awaken 
in them the low instincts of revenge, of brutality and covetousness. 
In the hands of conscienceless and cunning leaders such people are 
like soft wax, and trouble with state and federal authorities is in- 
evitable. These leaders hurl outrageous invectives against every 
law, human and Divine, and they soon gain their first point—the 
breeding of so-called “class consciousness and class hatred.” From 
that stage to open violence is but one step. Once brought that far, 
strikers will not listen to reason, to arbitration, or to sound advice, 
because their animal instinct has been aroused. Indeed, nothing but 
violence and outrage would seem to satisfy them. 

It is to be deplored that we have no laws that make such aims 
criminal. 

Ignorance is a great weapon of evil. Once a newspaper cor- 
respondent visited a mining district during a strike to interview 
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some of the miners. He asked one man what he was striking for, 
and in broken English the man replied that he was striking for 
three dollars a day. He was asked what wages he had been re- 
ceiving, and he answered that he had received three dollars and a 
half. It took him some time to understand that he made a big 
mistake in joining the strike. Not knowing English and being pur- 
posely mislead by demagogues, this man would certainly never have 
consented to strike if he had realized the truth. But in that case the 
strike leaders and their helpers would have been without an oppor- 
tunity to make money. Governor Ferris, during a big strike in 
Michigan, was of the opinion that the strike could be easily settled 
if the matter were left for mine owners and working men to decide, 
but that it could not be settled so long as outsiders interfered, mean- 
ing the I. W. W. 

The I. W. W. is nothing else but socialism gone mad. It stands 
not only for a strike in one industry, but for the so-called general 
strike that is to cripple every industry of a country. That, in turn, 
is to lead to a grand strike all over the civilized world. Thus the 
I. W. W. intends to gain its end. 

The idea of a universal strike can not be based upon justice and 
right, because no one can reasonably demand that all business, all 
trades, should suffer for the grievances, real or imaginary, of but 
one trade. But the I. W. W. do not mind such a little thing as 
justice. With this class of people only might is right. At the 
present time there is a big strike in Italy. Although that country 
is thoroughly honeycombed with anarchy and socialism, yet even 
there the strike is not as far-reaching as syndicalists would like to 
have it. These people, moreover, are not at a loss to suggest other 
means where a general strike proves to be impractical. The 
I. W. W. and syndicalists teach the working man to turn out poor 
work. When the employer can not be made to suffer in any other 
way, he is made to suffer by producing goods of poor workmanship. 
That is intended to injure his trade. And to help the cause along, 
workingmen are bidden to injure machinery and the equipment of 
a factory so as to compel the employer to go to great expenses. Any- 
thing and everything is allowable that the employer may be pushed 
to the wall. The I. W. W. fails to understand that the failure of 
the employer can not mean anything else but ruin for the working 
man, because capital and labor are not, as socialists teach, opposed 
to and independent of each other, but absolutely dependent upon 
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one another. The loss of the one is the loss of the other; the gain 
of one is the gain of the other. 

To refute syndicalism, as we have it here under the guise of the 
I. W. W. type, one will have to refute socialism, for every syn- 
dicalist or J. W. W. man is a socialist. Neither believes in a God, 
neither favors any lawfully constituted authority, neither believes 
in private property. Both do believe that man is a two-legged ani- 
mal, a trifle higher than the monkey, from whom he has sprung, 
and that he is entitled to cater to all the cravings, the greed and the 
passions an animal may feel; as witness, for example, the socialistic 
doctrine of free love as taught by the leading exponents of so- 
cialism. Man must indeed sink low before he can subscribe to 
such teachings. 

Like socialism, syndicalism is only consistent in its inconsistency. 
It will save people even against their will! And the remedy is so 
simple. Make the laborer own all machinery and all means of pro- 
duction! No more poverty! The poorest man is at once rich! 
There is no more necessity for work, for the poor man has all he 
wants. He has the machinery and the means of production. Heaven 
on earth at last. And all is so very simple—to the simple. 

Before any one should grow too enthusiastic about this doctrine, 
let us see how such a treatment would work out in practice: The 
poor man would of course not be in position to buy the machinery 
and the means of production. The socialistic state would not allow 
this, because it is opposed to production for gain. For the working 
man it would mean no more than a change of masters. And would 
such a change be for the better? Let us see. At the present time 
the laboring man is given an equivalent for his labor that he can 
turn over for his own benefit. His return for work consists in cash 
money, that he may spend as he will. He may spend all of it, or he 
may lay some of it aside and by thrift and enterprise raise himself 
to a better condition. The messenger boy in an office, if he shows 
good will and thrift, may work his way up, to perhaps become the 
owner of the business. In the socialistic state, when private property 
becomes the property of the socialistic state, the working man will 
not get money as an equivalent for his labor, but merely an order 
for his meals, clothing and lodging. Where are then his opportuni- 
ties of bettering his condition? Whether he is the best working 
man of his class or the most unreliable, all he can get is his meal 
ticket and an order for clothes and lodging. 
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Well, you may ask, for whom will such a future state be a benefit? 
It will be an easy living for the men who now lead our strikes, for 
the men with big mouths and little brains who peddle socialistic rot 
in their treasonable papers, begotten in iniquity and born in sin. 

The entire scheme is intended to deceive the working people and 
to rob them even of the little they now have, that some men who are 
too lazy to work may have a way of making a living without run- 
ning the constant risk of landing in jail for vagrancy. 

During the strike of the woollen mills in the East, the I. W. W. 
came out with their true colors when they bore a flag aloft with the 
motto: “We want no God, no flag, no masters.” 

Of course the I. W. W. do not want a God, for simple reasons. 
The laws of God are rather irksome for these people. Since adultery, 
stealing and coveting of other people’s properties is to be made 
lawful and desirable, they have, of course, no use for a God who 
forbids and punishes such doings. 

The I. W. W. want no flag. Their one aim is to fight and destroy 
this country, and every other lawfully constituted government, for 
the simple reason that every lawfully constituted government must 
enforce the laws of God as the natural law of the land. The laws 
of every country are opposed to theft, robbery, confiscation and 
adultery. Not a single civilized people has ever legalized theft, 
robbery, confiscation or adultery. These crimes violate the natural 
rights of man. 

If I see a house, the appearance of which does not impress me 
very favorably, have I the right to call out the owner, or to drag 
him out if he fails to come out, and compel him to tear down his 
house and build another according to my ideas? So long as the 
owner is satisfied to live in that house, and so long as it gives him 
all the comforts he wants, what right have I to interfere? If the 
laws of this country, its institutions, its forms of government and 
its government do not suit the liking of the I. W. W., they are at 
perfect liberty to leave this country and return to their original 
homes. No one asked them or compelled them to come here or to 
stay here. No one is compelled to become a citizen of this nation; 
but, if from a free choice one does become a citizen, he is by the 
very fact obliged under a solemn oath to uphold its laws and insti- 
tutions. There is but one name for people such as Benedict Arnold— 
the name of traitor. . 

The I. W, W. want no masters. That, too, is plain. When did 
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we ever hear the I. W. W. pose as servants? They are never satis- 
fied unless they can be the self-appointed masters. They must 
either run things or ruin them. Let me ask just one question: 
Under what conditions will the right to life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness be safer? Under a rule of law and order, a lawfully 
constituted government, or under the mob rule of lawlessness and 
riot? 

Nothing better could happen than that American people would 
study the I. W. W. aims. It is high time for our people to open 
their eyes, to see the true intent and purpose of a lawless and irre- 
sponsible mob going shamelessly from one end of the country to the 
other to openly spread treason against God, against home and 
country. 





CONFERENCES FOR CHILDREN OF MARY 


BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 
XXV. DANGER SIGNALS 


My Dear Children of Mary:—Wherever one travels one will 
meet with danger signals. Wise people profit by these signals to 
keep away from the spots so marked. On land danger signals are 
placed near unsafe bridges, cave-ins, ditches, excavations for build- 
ings, etc. On water one will find danger signals in shallow waters, 
where rocks are near the water surface and along dangerous cliffs. 
Such danger signals are a warning to keep away. If one does 
suffer one has but one’s self to blame. The signal is there and it is 
visible for every one. 

You girls are just about to set out upon the journey of life, and 
as you proceed you will meet with danger signals. Others have 
gone the same way. Some have heeded the warnings of the signal 
and have escaped danger, others disregarded these signals and have 
suffered. 

That you may be saved the sad experiences of such who have 
failed ir life, we will review a number of danger signals that you 
will find along life’s path. Profit by their warning that you may be 
saved the sorrows and the disgrace that others had to suffer. 

The danger signal I want to describe to you to-day is one that is 
seen quite frequently. Many there are who mind it not. But that 
does not remove the danger. The danger is there, and they who 
will not listen to warning will come to harm. 

We have in every city, and in little country towns as well, a cer- 
tain type or class of men,—and they are often married men at that, 
—men who are anywhere from fifty to seventy years of age, who 
seem to have but one purpose in life, and that is to ruin girls like 
you. Girls like you, young and inexperienced in the ways of the 
world, become the prey of such rascals. And the pity of it is, it is 
so very, very easy! A little flattery, a few boxes of candy, some 
cheap jewelry, a story about an unhappy life at home, a story of 
how he cannot get along with his wife and that he will get a divorce 
as soon as possible, to marry a girl as sweet and innocent as you, a 
ticket for the theater and a supper after it, and from there to down- 
fall is not very far. 
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Many of you are so situated that you must go to some shop or 
factory or office, others must go and do housework in other families 
to help support the home. It is then that you girls must be on the 
lookout for the danger signal of the flatterer and easy spender. 
Especially if you are good looking and neat in dress and appearance, 
you will have such men after you. It may be your foreman who 
begins to tell you all kinds of tales, who promises you a raise in 
pay, or a present. He may be a traveling man, who flatters you, 
wants to give you some present and asks you to meet him at a place 
away from shop or home. He will say that he has taken a liking 
to you and will help you get along so you may earn more money. 
All of this is, of course, nothing but idle talk. When you agree to 
work in some shop or factory the understanding is that for a certain 
amount of money you will give a certain amount of work. Nothing 
more. If the superintendent, foreman, or any other man, comes 
around to your work bench to whisper some sweet nothing into your 
ear, do not listen. Here is a danger signal, and a very important one 
at that. 

Right here is where a girl who tells her mother everything that is 
going on acts wisely. The mother will at once know that her daugh- 
ter is exposed to great danger, and she will find ways and means to 
protect her daughter. 

A time will come for most of you when it will be perfectly proper 
to accept the attentions of a good young man. About such com- 
pany keeping we will speak later on. But at your present age you 
should not accept attentions from any man. Under no considera- 
tion must you accept attentions of married men, no matter what 
excuses they may make. Accept no presents from men who are 
strangers to you. Strange men are not in the habit of making 
presents to girls for the mere joy of giving. They have a purpose in 
mind that will mean your disgrace if you give them the opportunity. 
As to accepting gifts, I will say that you should not take them ex- 
cepting from persons who are known to your parents and of whom 
your parents approve. 

At your present age accept no attentions, no invitations, no pres- 
ents from any man. Do the work for which you are paid, and if 
any employer, superintendent or foreman speaks to you about any- 
thing outside of your work, inform mother and father at once. 

In country places, where everybody knows everybody else, it is 
customary for all people to bid each other the time of day. Where 
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people are neighbors for life it is proper that they should be on 
friendly terms with one another. Even the stranger in the village 
may receive a friendly nod from everybody. 

In larger cities girls are not safe in speaking to strangers, nor 
is it safe to be too friendly with chance acquaintances. If you are 
in a large city, go about your business, and under no consideration 
speak to a strange man. If strangers wish to speak to you, continue 
cn your way as though you had not heard them. Indeed, in large 
Cities it will be often as dangerous to have a strange woman talk 
to you as it would be to have an unknown man talk to you. Always 
mind your own business and you will not be molested. 

There are many girls who invite trouble. One will find them 
standing before moving-picture shows, waiting for a stranger to ask 
them to come in. They are always ready to jump into an automo- 
bile, to look for some one to give them a boat ride, and imagine it is 
great fun. Many a girl will pay dearly for such fun. 

Some girls will say: Well, can we have no fun at all? Indeed, 
you may have all the fun that can properly be had. Your parents 
will provide amusement for you. Paradise had just one forbidden 
fruit. All other trees and shrubs also bore beautiful fruit. God 
does not want us to weep and mourn continually. In His love and 
mercy He has created many lawful amusements and pleasures, so 
that we may well get along without the forbidden fruit. Your 
parents desire to see you enjoy yourselves; they will give you pleas- 
ant surprises, will see to it that you have more pleasures even than 
they will allow themselves. There is, then, no reason for you to 
play the game of the moth and the flame. Keep away, therefore, 
from the danger signal of which you have heard to-day, and remem- 
ber that true happiness and sin never go hand in hand. 





A RETREAT FOR WOMEN IN BUSINESS 
IN FOURTEEN CONFERENCES 


BY THE REV. J. A. MCMULLAN, C.SS.R. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


“Now is the acceptable time.”—II. Cor. vi, 2. 


SYNOPSIS.—1. Though you have made a sacrifice to come here, it is God 
Who has arranged this Retreat for you: 

2. That He might give you the GRACE OF CONVERSION—a grace He will 
not give you unless you ask Him for it. 

3. You would not have asked Him for it in the world, so He called 
you into the solitude that He might speak to your heart. 

4. To enable you to feel (1) your need of this grace and (2) His de- 
sire to give it to you, that you might ask Him for tt with earnestness and 
confidence. 

5. The obstacles Discouragement and Indifference should not hinder you 
from asking. 

6. A concluding prayer to Our Lady for grace to make a good Retreat. 

My Dear Children in Christ:—You have come here to make a 
Retreat. You have left the troubles and anxieties of Martha in the 
world to spend the week with Mary at the feet of Jesus. And it 
has cost you something. Not one of you but has had to make some 
little sacrifice to be present here. You have made it for the one 
thing necessary—you have come for your soul’s sake. In the name 
of Jesus I congratulate you; in the name of Jesus I welcome you. 
For remember, dear children, Jesus has had a great deal to do with 
it. He is more anxious to have you here than you have been to 
come. “You would not have sought Him,” says St. Bernard, “unless 
He had first sought you, nor chosen Him unless He had first chosen 
you.” His grace and love are ever beforehand with us. “In this is 
Charity, not as though we had loved, but because God hath first 
loved us” (I John iv, 10). He has a very special grace to give you, 
which He could hardly give you, save by a miracle, in the world, 
so He has called you here. Let us call it the grace of conversion. 
It is not the same for you all. Perhaps not exactly the same for any 
two of you. But you, each of you, need it—need it desperately, for 
your salvation may depend upon it. It may be conversion from sin, 
or conversion from tepidity, or from spiritual sloth, or from vanity. 
Perhaps you do not know what it is you do need. But God knows, 
because He knows you personally and individually. For He is the 


Good Shepherd, Who knows His sheep and calls them by name 
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(John x, 3), and actually now He has that grace for you and has 
brought you here to give it you—and give it you He will if you but 
ask Him for it. 

Now, will you ask Him? That is the question that concerns you 
most now; that is the secret of His calling you here. You would 
not have asked Him in the world, that is quite certain; you would 
not have known you needed it. You have too much to do there— 
too many other things to think about and distract you. The roar 
and racket of the streets, the jangle of the car bells, the all-pervad- 
ing whirr of machinery indoors and the incessant clickety-click of 
the restless typewriter and the thousand other sounds of business life 
make such a noise even in your spiritual ears that Our Lord might 
say to you now what He once said to St. Teresa: “I would speak 
to many souls, but the world makes so much noise in their hearts 
that they could not hear me.” So He calls you here, where there is 
no noise and nothing to distract you. You come into the stillness 
and quiet of this solitude and Jesus is here waiting for you, as He 
waited for the woman at the well. You can see, though she did not, 
how lovingly He arranged that meeting for her. Some day you 
will see how lovingly He has arranged this meeting for you, though 
perhaps you hardly see it now. She was coming for water, as she 
came every day, at her own time and convenience. She was not 
seeking Jesus ; but He, the Good Shepherd, was seeking her, His lost 
sheep. He has the grace of conversion for her, but she must ask 
Him for it, and He must lead her to ask Him. It is a lovely scene. 
He begins by putting Himself under an obligation to her. “Give 
Me to drink,” He says to her. And then, when she is thus at her 
ease with Him and can speak unreservedly, with what divine gen- 
tleness and familiarity He talks to her; how sweetly He bears with 
her waywardness and perversity, until at last He wins her and she 
asks Him for his grace—as He wants her to. 

Now the same Jesus is here, I say, longing to give you this same 
grace of conversion He gave to her. But, like her, you must beg 
for it. And again I ask, will you do so? You have begun well. 
Jesus allows Himself to be put under an obligation by your merely 
coming to Him. But He wants something more. Give Me to drink, 
He seems to say to you. He thirsts to be thirsted for. He wants 
to see the earnest desire in your heart for that grace He longs to 
give you. You show it Him best by simply realizing that the “Mas- 
ter is here and He has called for you.” He is here in the Blessed 
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Sacrament, awaiting, “calling and welcoming all who come to visit 
Him.” ‘‘Attend and see that I am God,” He says to us. And we 
shall do that during this Retreat. Twice a day we gather round 
His throne for our conferences, and many times a day you will 
come into His presence to visit Him. I want you to think much of 
Him. I want to make your thoughts, as far as possible, to center 
round Him here in His home of love, to make the Retreat as far as 
may be a Retreat in honor of the Eucharist Heart of Jesus. 

“What do you here?” asked the Blessed Curé of Ars of an old 
man he saw sitting on a bench in the church and staring at the 
Tabernacle. “I see you here day after day, without book, without 
beads, without prayer apparently, for your lips never seem to move. 
What are you doing? Are you mooning away your time?’ The 
old man’s answer was an angel’s song. “O father,” he said quite 
simply, “what can I do? I look at Jesus and Jesus looks at me.” 
There, in a sentence, is the work of our Retreat. We are here to 
feel that we are looking at Jesus and that Jesus is looking at us. 
For by doing so we shall realize best what that grace is of which 
we stand most in need, and so be urged to ask our loving Saviour 
to give it us. 

Look at Jesus, then, my dear children, there in the Tabernacle 
for us. Understand that He is the living God, born of the Father 
from all eternity; the Beginning, Who also speaks to you; the God 
Who created you; the God Who died for you; the God Who made 
you His child by baptism. Then look over your past life and see 
whether you have succeeded or failed in the fulfilment of your ob- 
ligations towards Him. “I thought upon the days of old.” 

Look at Jesus and think that before Him, as your just judge, you 
' will one day have to render a strict account of your whole life, 
and on His sentence will depend your lot for all eternity. “I had in 
my mind the eternal years.” 

Look at Jesus and remember He is the Way, the Truth, and the 
Light, and unless you have His Spirit you are none of His. Ex- 
amine your heart and see, during the quiet, silent days of your Re- 
treat, how far you fall short of your divine model. “I meditated 
in the night with my own heart.” 

Look at Jesus and see what, by his grace, you might have been; 
feel that He is looking at you and that He sees what by your sins you 
actually are. Let that rouse you to fear and remorse, but not to 
despair, for: 
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Look at Jesus again and realize He is looking at you in mercy 
and in love, and His voice is whispering to you: “Come to Me; I 
will refresh you.” “I was exercised and I swept my spirit.” 

Thus shall we do the works prescribed for us by the Psalmist: 
“T thought upon the days of old; I had in my mind the eternal years ; 
I meditated in the night with my own heart; I was exercised, and 
swept my spirit” (Ps. 76)—works especially fitted for a Retreat, as 
they infallibly lead to the soul’s conversion; for the inspired Psalmist 
continues: “And I said, now have I begun; this is the change of 
the right hand of the Most High” (ib.). For to say, “Now have I 
begun,” with efficacious resolution indicates a change of soul which 
nothing but the power of God could bring about—and only then in 
a soul that is willing to receive His grace. 

Now, to that willingness I want you briefly to consider two ob- 
stacles—discouragement and indifference. The first says, “What is 
the use of it?” The second, “I don’t care about it.” 

A word about each, and first with regard to discouragement. It 
will come home to you, or I hope it will, that there is a vast differ- 
ence between what you might have been and what you are; between, 
that is, the ideal and the real “you.” A Retreat, in fact, serves to 
impress this upon you. And, of course, it is not pleasant. For 
even if you have been doing, as perhaps you had imagined in all 
modesty, “fairly well,’ the Retreat points out very faithfully that 
you have nothing to be proud of. “When you have done all things 
that shall be commanded you,” says our Lord, “say we are un- 
profitable servants.” And a well-conducted Retreat (so to speak) 
leads us humbly to acquiesce in that decision. But now, you will say, 
is not such a state of things very discouraging? And one is bound 
to admit that in a certain sense it is discouraging. But in that sense 
almost everything in this fallen world is discouraging—it belongs 
to the nature of things. “Homo es et non angelus,” says the Imita- 
tion—you are human, and not an angel. You resolve on something 
and you honestly try to succeed, and were you an angel you would 
persevere, and in the end would most certainly succeed. But you 
are not; you are human, and in consequence you don’t always per- 
severe, and so you don’t always succeed. But we must not lose 
our temper over it—that never does the least good. Our falls 
should keep us humble; but they should not discourage us. 

Two men looked out of prison bars; 
One saw mud, and the other, stars. 
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and they were both wrong. We won’t get to heaven star-gazing. 
No; it is at times a difficult path, and we must look to our feet. But 
at the same time we must see something beyond our misery and our 
weakness. We must raise our hearts. It will never do to live with 
our eyes fixed forever on the mud. “I raised my eyes to the moun- 
tains, from whence help shall come unto me.” Very often our dis- 
couragement is a subtle form of mere wounded vanity and disap- 
pointment. God, perhaps, is pleased with our efforts and we are 
not. We want something more, something to point to, something to 
show. Not merely “the something attempted,” but “the something 
done.” And perhaps it is so long coming that we lose patience and 
want to box our own ears, like poor little Alice in Wonderland. 

On the other hand, St. Francis de Sales was not put out by his 
imperfections. No; he called them his “dear little imperfections,” 
and tried again. We must face the facts. We are dreadfully weak 
—even the best of us—and we are, or should be, trying to be like 
Jesus Christ. What wonder if we at times fall short? Let me put 
it this way: You are behind the counter, we'll say, and an impatient 
customer comes in and asks for an article which you know to be in 
a box on a shelf just out of your reach, and somebody else has the 
steps. Well, there you are. You have to keep that impatient cus- 
tomer waiting till you can get the steps or try your best to reach that 
box without them. Like an obliging young woman, you determine 
to try to get the box; but in vain. You can just touch the lowest 
edge of that box with the tip of your longest finger, but you cannot 
get hold of it. You are just not tall enough. Now, you might be 
sorry for keeping the customer waiting, but surely it would be very 
foolish to sit down and cry because you were three inches too short. 
Yet sensible people there are who bewail their spiritual shortcomings 
with just as little sense of spiritual proportion and the fitness of 
things. 

Ah! but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp :-— 
Or what’s Heaven for ?—( Browning. ) 

Heaven—that is the grace of God here and the reward of God 
hereafter—is just for those who are striving after something that 
to their natural powers is beyond reach. We, none of us, can really 
hope ever to be exactly like Jesus Christ, but we shall not be saved 
at all if we give up trying to be like Him. And so if the Retreat, 
like a candid friend, points out that in many things you have dis- 
mally failed, don’t let it discourage you. Be quite sure that God 
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lets us see our faults for just this one reason: not to be cast down— 
far from it; but to let us see the grace He will give us to overcome 
our faults if we ask for it. 

And so we must begin our Retreat with great confidence. You 
must be quite sure that God loves you and wants to help you. He 
is not as vexed as you have been with your failures. One reason is 
because He did not expect from you quite as much, perhaps, as you 
did from yourself; and another because He does not forget your 
efforts, even though they came to nothing. Failures have made you 
angry and anxious only to forget you ever tried. But God remem- 
bers that at least you did try, and thereby showed some love for 
Him. “For,” says the Apostle, “He is not unjust that He should 
forget your works or the love that you have shown Him in his 
name” (Heb. vi, 10). 

But whilst there must be no discouragement, on the other 
hand there must be no carelessness, no indifference. A Re- 
treat is too precious a grace to be indifferent about. To be indif- 
ferent now may be to risk the loss of that grace on which your salva- 
tion depends. A Retreat means Jesus passing close to you, not to 
return with the same grace for you again. “I fear Jesus,” says St. 
Bernard, “passing by and not returning.” This is the acceptable 
time, the day of salvation, when God has promised to hear you and 
to help you. But the time is short. It will soon be over and God’s 
special help will have gone along with it. And so it is that the 
Apostle is so intensely anxious about it. “We exhort you,” he says, 
“that you receive not the grace of God in vain. For it is written: 
‘In an acceptable time have I heard thee: in the day of salvation 
have I helped thee—behold now is the acceptable time: behold now 
is the day of salvation.’” The point, you see, is this—that indif- 
ference now may lose for us that grace of conversion on which our 
salvation may depend. Let me show you clearly what I mean by an 
illustration. On the night on which our Lord began His passion 
two of his disciples sinned grievously against Him—Peter and Judas. 
To each was this grace of conversion offered. Peter accepted it and 
Judas refused it. Peter accepted it and became a saint—the chief 
of the Apostles—the Rock on which Christ built His Church—the 
key-bearer of the Kingdom of Heaven. But Judas—Judas took a 
halter and hanged himself ‘and went to his own place.” It was en- 
tirely his own fault. The same grace that saved St. Peter was, I say, 
offered to him and could have saved him had he but accepted it. If 
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anything, it was offered to him even more lovingly and insistently 
than to St. Peter. 

Of St. Peter it is said: “The Lord, turning, looked on Peter, and 
Peter remembered the word that was said to him, and, going out, he 
wept bitterly.” But Jesus does far more for Judas. “Friend,” he 
says to him, “whereto art thou come? Dost thou betray the Son of 
Man with a kiss?” If the devil had not already entered into that 
wretched man how could he have resisted an appeal of such tender 
pathos, of such infinite compassion, of such unconquerable love? 
But what I want you to feel, my dear children, is that it is this same 
grace of conversion that we are dealing with in our Retreat—the 
same eternal issue may be at stake for each one of you, and that 
issue depends on the same condition—the acceptance or rejection of 
it by your human will. As you care for your own immortal soul, 
then; as you love Jesus; as you would be a true Child of Mary; as 
you fear hell and long for Heaven, let me exhort you here and now 
to make up your mind to profit by the grace of this Retreat. Let it 
be a time of true solitude. You have separated yourself bodily from 
the world; let your mind be separated from it, too. Say to your 
worldly distractions on the threshold of your Retreat: “Stay you 
here whilst I go yonder and pray.” <A time of thought, when you 
look on Jesus and give your soul a chance—“Attend and see that I 
am God.” <A time of prayer, when you feel that Jesus is looking at 
you and disclosing His Spirit to you. “I will hear what the Lord 
shall say unto me”—but not coldly or indifferently, but with earnest- 
ness and eager longing. “Speak, Lord, for Thy servant heareth.” 

Once, when our Lord was passing out from Jericho, there sat at 
the gate of the city a blind man begging. And he asked what was 
the meaning of the tumult, and they told him Jesus of Nazareth was 
passing by. At once that poor blind man saw his opportunity. Here 
was the miracle worker—the one man in all the world who could 
heal his blindness. And he was passing by—going with haste away 
from him, perhaps never to return. Think of that blind man’s eager- 
ness. “Jesus, Son of David,” he cries, “have mercy on me.” And 
those that went before bade him hold his peace and rebuked him. 
But the more they rebuked him so much the more, a great deal, did 
he cry out, Jesus, Son of David, have mercy on me. And at last 
Jesus hears him and bids them bring him to Him. And then, “What 
wilt thou that I should do for thee?” He asks. “Lord,” says that 
blind man, “that I may see.” And Jesus answered him: “Receive 
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thy sight; thy faith hath made thee whole.” And the man saw and 
followed after, glorifying God (Mark x, 46; Luke xvii, ad fin.). 

In that blind man I want you to see a model for your eagerness. 
Jesus of Nazareth in very truth is passing close by you now, per- 
haps never to return. Do be alive to the opportunity that will soon 
be over of getting rid of the spiritual maladies of your soul. “Jesus, 
Son of David, have mercy on me.” Spiritual sloth, tepidity or a 
clinging still to past sin may bid you hold your peace; but for God’s 
sake be in earnest; so much the more a great deal do you cry out: 
“Jesus, Son of David, have mercy on me.” And He who has come 
so close to you that you might cry to Him—He Who gives you the 
inspiration to cry to Him—will assuredly hear you. Yes, some time 
during the Retreat, when you are at your spiritual reading, when 
you are kneeling before the Blessed Sacrament, when you are listen- 
ing to the conference, Jesus will speak to you: “What will you that 
I do for you?” Again let the answer of the blind man be yours: 
“Lord, that I may see’”—that I may see You, that I may see myself. 
That I may see You—all that You are to me, all that You have done 
for me, that I may love You—and then that I may see myself, my 
sins, my ingratitude, my utter selfishness, to despise myself and to 
rise to higher things. “Lord, that I may know Thee—that I may 
know myself.” 

And can you doubt the answer of the Sacred Heart? Oh, surely 
just in proportion to your eagerness will the fulness of His grace 
fill your soul. “Receive thy sight—thy faith hath made thee whole.” 
And you, too, by the grace of your Retreat will see and follow after, 
glorifying God—here by preaching Him by a life modeled on the 
example of the virtues of His Sacred Heart, and hereafter by prais- 
ing, thanking and loving Him for all eternity in Heaven. 

That this may be so let us put our Retreat under the protection 
of Mary. Let us say to her from our hearts: “O Mary, my mother, 
help me. Teach me to hear God’s word and keep it.” Help me to 
learn of you to profit by the near presence of Jesus during this Re- 
treat. Keep my ears shut to the distractions and whisperings of 
the world, but open to the words of my Saviour. This, my mother, 
is to be the day of my salvation, the day which the Lord has made 
for me. Let me profit by it. Let me not receive this great grace 
in vain. Teach me to open my soul to the words, the thoughts, the 
impulses of the Divine Spirit. And, like you, to keep all these things 
jealously, thankfully, lovingly, pondering them in my heart. Amen. 
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ANALECTA 


NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 
AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


Acta Pit X. 


I. On peace. The Holy Father urged all the faithful to 
pray for peace, and the clergy throughout the world to 
offer public prayers for peace. 

Catholic University Chapel. The Holy Father gave spe- 
cial commendations and blessings to the devout Catholic 
women who are working to obtain funds for the erection 
of a University Chapel at the Catholic University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


From the Holy Office. 


All Souls’ Day Indulgences. 


I. A Plenary Indulgence, toties quoties, applicable to the 
dead, may be obtained under the usual general conditions 
by those visiting any public church or oratory on All 
Souls’ Day. 


II. Partial Indulgences. When nothing is stated to the 
contrary, partial indulgences may always be gained as 
often in a day as the conditions are fulfilled. 


From the Sacred Congregation of Rites. 


I. A sub-director of the Society of the Eucharistic 
Heart of Jesus has exceeded the mark in certain letters of 
his, so the decision is given that this title means only the 
Sacred Heart in the Blessed Sacrament; that it must not 
be used liturgically, and that the only feasts proper to it 
are those of the Sacred Heart and Corpus Christi. 
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Pontifical Biblical Commission. 


DE AUCTORE ET DE MODO COMPOSITIONIS EPISTOLAE AD 
HEBRAEOS 


Propositis sequentibus dubiis Pontificia Commissio “De 
Re Biblica’ ita respondendum decrevit. 


Quaer. I. Utrum dubiis, quae primis saeculis, ob haereti- 
corum imprimis abusum, aliquorum in Occidente animos 
tenuere circa divinam inspirationem ac Paulinam originem 
epistolae ad Hebraeos, tanta vis tribuenda sit, ut, attenta per- 
petua, unanimi ac constanti Orientalium Patrum affirma- 
tione, cui post saeculum Iv totius Occidentalis Ecclesiae 
plenus accessit consensus; perpensis quoque Summorum 
Pontificum sacrorumque Conciliorum, Tridentini praeser- 
tim actis, necnon perpetuo Ecclesiae universalis usu, haesi- 
tare liceat, eam non solum inter canonicas,—quod de fide 
definitum est,—verum etiam inter genuinas Apostoli Pauli 
epistolas certo recensere? 


Resp. Negative. 


Quaer. II. Utrum argumenta, quae desumi solent sive ex 
insolita nominis Pauli absentia et consueti exordii saluta- 
tionisque omissione in epistola ad Hebraeos,—sive ex 
eiusdem linguae graecae puritate, dictionis ac styli elegantia 
et perfectione,—sive ex modo quo in ea Vetus Testamen- 
tum allegatur et ex eo arguitur,—sive ex differentiis 
quibusdam, quae inter huius ceterarumque Pauli episto- 
larum doctrinam exsistere praetenduntur, aliquomodo eius- 
dem Paulinam originem infirmare valeant; an _ potius 
perfecta doctrinae ac sententiarum consensio, admoni- 
tionum et exhortationum similitudo, necnon locutionum ac 
ipsorum verborum concordia, a nonnullis quoque acatholicis 
celebrata, quae inter eam et reliqua Apostoli Gentium 
scripta observantur, eamdem Paulinam originem com- 
monstrent atque confirment? 

Resp. Negative ad primam partem; affirmative ad 
alteram. 


Quaer. III. Utrum Paulus Apostolus ita huius epistolae 
auctor censendus sit, ut necessario affirmari debeat, ipsum 
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eam totam non solum Spiritu Sancto inspirante concepisse 
et expressisse, verum etiam ea forma donasse qua prostat? 


Resp. Negative, salvo ulteriori Ecclesiae iudicio. 


Die autem 24 iunii anni 1914, in audientia infrascripto 
Rmo Consultori ab Actis benigne concessa, Ssmus dominus 
Noster Pius PP. X praedicta responsa rata habuit ac pub- 
lici iuris fieri mandavit. 

Romae, die 24 iunii 1914. 

LAURENTIUS JANSSENS, O. S. B., 
Consultor ab Actis. 





CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 


FEIGNING SCRUPULOUSNESS IN CONFESSION 


At a mission a female penitent confesses to one of the missiona- 
ries and ad sextum she mentions that she includes everything, but 
that her regular confessor had forbidden her to go into details for 
the reason that he was convinced that her offences were only 
imaginary and due to scrupulousness. However, having listened to 
a sermon on invalid confessions, she had become troubled about the 
matter and feared that not everything was as it should be. Hence, 
she thought, she had better ask the advice of the missionary. In 
answer to some questions she admits that she had reason to think 
that she had simulated scrupulousness, partly because ashamed to 
state the facts, and partly “to get off easy,” as she puts it. The 
missionary decides that she must now tell him the full facts so that 
the past might be done with for good. Is the decision correct? 

Answer. The decision is correct because it is connected with a 
mission, therefore with a general renovation. Also because, as a 
matter of fact, it happens that some penitents, especially women, 


simulate scrupulousness, and persist in it for a long time, to obtain 
leniency. While such a penitent makes confession, the confessor 
should be most kind, because such penitents need often a great deal 
of persuasion to come out with the full truth. However, when the 
penitent is through with the confession, the confessor may deem 
himself justified and in duty bound to talk very seriously and even 
severely to such a penitent. 





